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THE LABOUR PROBLEM. 


I.—PRESSING REFORMS. 


She recent loss of a Liberal seat at Huddersfield, and the division 

of the Liberal party at Halifax into opposing halves, has made it 
a matter of interest to inquire what labour questions seem to stand first 
for legislation. 

The Government has a Bill to deal with overwork in the case of 
railway servants. A Miners’ Eight Hours Bill is before the House, and 
I am inclined to think that, as regards some other trades, the subject of 
hours is ripe for the legislative harvest. 

The question of hours naturally stands first, as it would seem that 
the most pressing of all pressing labour legislation must be that which 
concerns protection against accident or disease, and the shortening of 
hours has much bearing upon both. If, indeed, there were any sugges- 
tion that the State should deal directly with the question of wages, 
or of subsistence, then this, which would be a matter of life and death, 
would take precedence even over hours, which are but secondary, how- 
ever considerable in their importance. But it is impossible at present to 
suggest that the time has come for any immediate attempt to treat the 
wages question by Parliamentary action, or to deal afresh with that of 
subsistence in old age, unless it be by that first step of setting free Boards 
of Guardians from the minute and often irritating control exercised oves: 
them, so that they, the proper bodies, might be free to try those experi- 
ments which are recommended by competent persons. 

The mention of accidents suggests the law of compensation, on which 
the Government has introduced an Employers’ Liability Bill. Generally 
speaking, this Bill meets the views which have been put forward by the 
Trades Unions, except upon one point. The doctrine volenti non fit 
injuria has a general application in our law, but it has of late years been. 
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chiefly heard of in cases of alleged negligence arising between employers 
and employed. In acase against the Metropolitan District Railway 
Company it was laid down by Lord Chief Justice Cockburn that “if a 
man, for the sake of the employment, takes it or continues in it with a 
knowledge of its risks, he must trust to himself to keep clear of injury.” 
The doctrine has of late been somewhat toned down by the judges, and 
mere knowledge of the danger by the workman is not now conclusive as 
a defence—there must be willingness to run the risk. But in applying 
the principle to any statement of facts there is still the utmost difficulty, 
and the judges are hopelessly divided as to what amounts to willingness. 
Instances of opposite views can be found in the judgments of Lord 
Herschell and Lord Bramwell in the appeal case of Smith v. Baker. 
Lord Herschel! looks with great suspicion on an express contract by 
which a workman agrees to take the risk; while Lord Bramwell 
consistently refused to consider any act not done under pressure of 
physical force as being done otherwise than willingly. In another case 
two judges appeared to think that protests by the workmen prevented 
the application of the doctrine, while one declined to take that view. 
The result of these differences is to encourage appeals by employers. 
Mr. Asquith’s Bill does not meet the difficulty. The part which touches 
it is in substance a re-enactment of a portion of the Act of 1880, which was 
never held to throw light on the vo/entz doctrine. Moreover, the sub-section 
is in itself objectionable, and especially in the words “ knew of.the negli- 
gence which caused his injury.” In employers’ liability cases the injury is 
generally caused by the negligent act of a fellow-workman, or by some 
defect in machinery, the existence or continuance of which is due to 
negligence. In the former class of cases the workman might have known 
of previous similar acts of negligence, but he could seldom know of “the 
negligence which caused his injury.” In the latter class of cases if the 
workman knew of the defect, but had no particular knowledge of the 
negligence which caused it, would the sub-section apply? At first sight 
it would seem to be favourable to the workman that the sub-section 
should prove unworkable, but any ambiguity is in the end to his dis- 
advantage, as the unions of employers can most freely have recourse to 
the law, and especially to appeal. It is necessary to amend the Bill by 
abolishing the defence of volenti non fit tnjuria absolutely. 

Mr. Chamberlain and Mr. Hunter have lately suggested the adoption 
of some system of insurance, the details of which will require much con- 
sideration, and to which Trade Union feeling is, generally speaking 
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hostile. It may be difficult, we are told, to prevent insurance, but at 
least doubtful if the State should encourage insurance in lieu of com- 
pensation. There are, however, as Mr. Chamberlain rightly points out, 
cases which it is difficult to deal with under any ordinary compensation 
law. On the whole subject it may be said that nothing can be more 
pressing than amendment of our Law of Compensation: the newest 
English book on trade, though written from the capitalist’s point of view, 
declares that much has yet to be done to bring our Law of Compensation 
to a level with that of other European States. 

Mr. Chamberlain’s amendment to the second reading of the Govern- 
ment Bill was opposed to the whole scheme of the Bill, and the 
acceptance of it would have necessitated the withdrawal of the measure. 
The scheme of the amendment would introduce a new kind of liability 
amounting to an obligation to insure against all risks. New machinery 
would probably be necessary for carrying out the principle of the 
amendment, and if the new system were to be adopted it would be 
necessary to combine it with eithér a scale of compensation or a system 
of arbitration, or both. But it would need considerable time to convert 
Trades Unions, and, suffering as they do from obvious defects in the 
present law, they are likely to be opposed to the long delay which would 
be caused in its amendment by the rejection of Mr. Asquith’s scheme. 

Unhealthy trades are directly affected in their results upon the 
workers by shorter hours, but shorter hours are advocated not only on 
grounds of health. Obviously they are needed to give opportunity both 
political and social to the working class, and, above all, the chance of 
innocent recreation. It is, however, from the point of view of disease, 
which is the gravest of all, that I shall treat hours here. The case of the 
miners stands apart, and is advocated mainly upon other grounds than 
those which concern either accident or disease. In the mining occupa- 
tion, outside the two counties of Northumberland and Durham, there is 
a general agreement—agreement, indeed, all but universal—in favour not 
only of Parliamentary intervention to fix hours, but in favour also of a 
particular set of hours—namely, eight from bank to bank. I shall not, 
however, deal here with the Miners’ Bill, inasmuch as my name is on the 
back of it, and it will be more respectful to the House of Commons 


‘ to reserve my remarks upon it for the second reading. 


It may be admitted that in the present state of British trade it is 
necessary to avoid any change which might sensibly harm any part of 
it, and that, therefore, in considering suggestions for the establishment 
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by law of shorter hours, we must distinguish at present between industry 
and industry, and have regard to the conditions. With respect to those 
trades in which the work is less dangerous to life or health than in 
others, and to those in which profits are small and foreign competition 
severe, we must proceed with caution, and try, if possible, to carry 
foreign workers with us, so that the same demands should be conceded 
in Germany, France, and Belgium that are made among ourselves. 

There is one point in our favour which is not sufficiently taken into 
account. The Continental manufacturer and the foreign workman, 
especially in Germany and France, are hampered by the universal 
liability to arms. The conscription takes men just at the age at which 
they make the most rapid progress in mastering the exercise of their 
craft, and it not only takes them for two or three years, from the age of 
twenty, but leaves them liable to be called up (and they are, in fact, 
called up from time to time) during many subsequent years for long 
periods of military training. To our own men a word on this head may 
also be in season. The British workman often earns man’s wages 
before he marries, and when he has no responsibilities and little neces- 
sary charge upon him. There are “putters” in the Northumberland 
and Durham mines who are earning high wages at piecework before 
they are nineteen. There are pattern-makers in Birmingham and other 
of our Midland hardware towns who, before they are twenty, are earning 
the full Trade Union rate of wages of 34s. a week ; and I am sorry to say 
that in some cases they think it a point of honour to spend within the 
week in the Midlands, or within the fortnight in the Northern counties 
where fortnightly pay prevails, the whole of the high wage. They 
should remember the immense advantage which they possess over their 
competitors in France and Germany, who at the same age are taken 
from their work, and made to forget it in order to work hard (for 
virtually no pay) in learning something wholly different. It is in these 
years that our men might save for life. But it is later, after they have 
married and settled down, that they begin to think of it, and then the 
opportunities for saving are but small. 

It is a mistake to suppose that because we make hours shorter and 
wages higher in Great Britain we are certain to suffer in our trade, even 
under our Free-trade system, as compared with foreign countries of 
cheaper wage and longer hours. It is the countries of dearer labour 
which have hitherto beaten the cheaper lands in the race of production 
by their more intelligent work. When we are beaten it will not be by 
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France, or Germany, or Belgium, but by Australia and the United 
States. 

As regards the house-coal trade, and that in steamship coal, we have 
a practical monopoly ; and in many other tfades the difficulty of foreign 
competition is non-existent. Hours might be shortened in Government 
employment, in municipal employment, and in the railway industries 
(although I do not advocate a uniform set of hours in the employment 
last named on account of its conditions) without any danger on this 
score. 

The case of the railway servants and the case of the miners will in 
the present Parliament be considered on their merits, without much 
regard to general doctrine as to the right of the State to intervene to 
improve the conditions under which labour is carried on. To deny this 
is a thing of the past. The Factory Acts have destroyed the force of 
the objection, and the Acts for the regulation of coal mines are conspicuous 
examples of the wisdom of State intervention. There are some who 
admit the wisdom of the particular changes for which we contend, but 
who, having some worship for this fetish of non-intervention of the 
State, assert that it is essential that these changes should be secured by 
Trade Union effort. To secure them by Trade Union effort means to 
secure them by strike, and with the risk that when won they may be lost 
again. There is greater interference with individual liberty when 
organised combination is resorted to in order to force particular condi- 
tions of labour on the individual than when the machinery of the law is 
brought in to that end. 

Whether the State should now directly, as it already does indirectly, 
regulate the hours of grown men, has in fact become a question of detail. 
What we now need to do is to show in any particular case general 
agreement, or else danger to life or limb or health, and, on the whole, a 
balance of advantage in favour of interference. The trades which 
interest the public as dangerous trades are mainly three—those of 
the railway servants, of the miners, and of the seamen. The hours ofthe 
railway servants and of miners will be fully discussed in Parliament this 
Session. As regards seamen, hours settle themselves ; but much legisla- 
tion is still needed for their comfort, which, however, must take a 
different form. 

Mr. Asquith has made an order, which may possibly affect hours as 
regards unhealthy trades. The effect of his order is, that the Chief 
Inspector of Factories may give notice to the occupier of “ factories and 
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workshops” included in the order, proposing special rules or requiring 
special measures, and in the event of disagreement or default, the matter 
goes to arbitration. The validity of the order is not quite certain, inasmuch 
as the Act refers to “any machinery or process, or particular description 
of manual labour used in a factory or workshop,” while the order refers to 
“ processes carried on in factories and workshops, viz.”—and then follows 
a schedule which includes the manufacture of earthenware, chemical 
works, and quarries. It seems doubtful whether any such sweeping 
order was contemplated by the Act, and if the order is legal, a quarry 
becomes a “ process or particular description of manual labour used in a 
factory or workshop.” In any case it is a question how far the order 
will affect the subject of hours. As regards hours, the case of the un- 
healthy trades is one which needs to be considered in a different 
manner from those of miners and railway servants, and in more detail. 
The Daily Chronicle has powerfully contributed, by a series of special 
articles, towards forming public opinion upon the subject. 

The opponents of legislation upon hours in such trades make much 
of the opinion of Dr. Arlidge, who has written a big book about the 
diseases of occupations. Thoroughly competent upon the medical 
side of all such questions, Dr. Arlidge has put himself out of court on 
the other heads of this case. He begins his book by saying of Trades 
Unions: “ In but few occupations have they failed to reduce the hours of 
work to eight and even less, leaving sixteen for play and sleep.” That this 
is not a truthful statement of fact or that Dr. Arlidge does not know the 
facts is plain. The exact opposite is'true. There are few occupations 
indeed in which Trade Union effort has succeeded in reducing the hours 
of work to eight or fewer ; and the case of the coal-hewers of North- 
umberland and Durham is a startling exception, and even in the coal 
trade (a disagreeable and hard occupation underground) stands almost 
alone. Dr. Arlidge at the end of his book returns to another branch of 
the same question, and tells us that shop assistants do not stand in need 
of an hour’s law, but have to learn the laws of health. Possibly they 
know something of the laws of health, but they might study the laws of 
health till doomsday without being able to shorten hours for themselves. 
Dr. Arlidge, indeed, answers his own case upon both heads. He points 
out that the frightful mortality among the servants in the refreshment 
trade is rather tending to increase than to diminish, and, as regards one 
of the main trades of the country, the facts he gives are worth quotation. 
Next after the cotton trade, the iron trade and connected trades form 
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the greatest of the industries of Great Britain. What is true of the 
iron trade is true, with some small differences, of the steel trade, of the 
puddling branch of the iron trade, of casting generally and of tin-plate 
work. Of one branch of the iron trade Dr. Arlidge writes :— 


“The labour of blast furnaces is heavy. It occurs in stoking, or in stirring 
the molten substances by long, heavy iron rods and in other ways, and is 
accomplished by exposure to intense light from the interior of the furnace when 
tapping is done, as well as from the metal withdrawn, to powerful blasts of fiery 
and suffocating gases with more or less dust . . . to the constant risk of 
burning, and to injuries to the eyes by the ejection of red hot particles. The 
men are subjected at intervals to intense heat, and, at the same time, since the 
furnaces are outdoor structures, to inclemencies of the weather. The presence 
of these conditions of labour implies colds, thoracic inflammation, rheumatism, 
irritation of the lungs by dust . . . and various accidents. The work done 
requires a strong development and bodily vigour, but even these qualities 
collapse after comparatively few years’ occupation.” 


In puddling it is much the same. 


“ This labour is very heavy and exhausting . . . Ironworkersare of larger ° 


frame and stronger than factory operatives . . . nevertheless . . . their 
powers are seriously taxed by their occupation . . . The general outcome 


is that these ironworkers occupy a low place in tables of vital statistics.” 


Now, Dr. Arlidge told us that there were few occupations in which 
the unions had not reduced hours to eight or below eight, leaving 
sixteen for sleep or play. The blast-furnace men are well organised ; 
yet they have failed to reduce their hours, which are far longer 
than eight, for they are in many districts twelve-hour shifts. There wasa 
strike in Scotland in which the Scottish railway servants tried to reduce 
their hours, which were far too long, but, though organised, they failed. 
In the same way there was a great strike at Glasgow of the blast-furnace 
men, who were also well organised, who, like the railway servants, deserved 
to succeed, but also failed. Glasgow is a “Sabbath-keeping” town. It 
is whispered that at a great fire which recently occurred there on a 
Saturday night the firemen of the Corporation were exhausted with 
their labour, and early on Sunday morning tried to get refreshment. 
They gave up as a hopeless task all endeavours to obtain spirituous 
liquors, but they asked for meat, for food, and were nearly starved 
because of the constant refusal they met with from persons in the 
refreshment trade in their terror of the Corporation action with regard 
to Sunday. Now, the Glasgow blast-furnace men struck upon the Sunday, 
or, as the Scotch call it, the Sabbath question. Readers of Dr. Arlidge 
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will hardly credit the statement, but it is a fact that these men, the 
terrible nature of whose toil he has described, work seven twelve-hour 
shifts in the week, and there are indeed many trades in the neighbour- 
hood of Glasgow which involve, through their twelve-hour system and 
their Sunday work, one shift a fortnight of twenty-four hours when the 
change is made from day to night. The Glasgow blast-furnace men 
failed to alter the system of seven twelve-hour shifts, and it is to be 
hoped that none of them have borrowed Dr. Arlidge’s book from the 
Corporation library. 

There is an interesting fact which seems to have escaped notice. 
While the two chief trades of Great Britain are the cotton trade and 
the iron trade, the cotton trade has short hours because the State has 
accidentally or incidentally given short hours to that trade, including 
the men in it, by limiting the hours of the women and the boys. The 
iron trade has long hours because, in spite of repeated strikes upon the 
hours question, the State has never interfered, there being few women 
or children employed in the occupation. 

Of unhealthy trades, next to the trade of publicans’ servants, which 
is as dangerous to life as that of soldiers in battle, come several trades 
of which it may be well briefly to state the names. There are the 
potters, who are afflicted with potters’ rot through the dust that they 
inhale, and with wrist-drop, or in other words paralysis, through the 
glazing process. Fashion leads people to prefer pottery which has a 
high lustrous glaze. This glaze generally, though not necessarily, 
involves the use of lead, and lead implies paralysis. The cement 
workers, and also persons who are employed in making chromate of 
potash, suffer from perforation of the nose. White-lead making, red- 
lead making, lead working, and copper working, are of course unhealthy ; 
and brass working leads to “ brass-founders’ ague,” which, although it is 
not ague, is a very troublesome disease. The dry-grinding in the cutlery 
trade causes “ grinders’ rot,” and the diseases of gun-makers and of 
needle-makers are of a similar kind. When we hear of proposals to give 
pensions to workers who reach the age of sixty or sixty-five, we cannot 
but reflect upon the view which Sheffield dry-grinders and Sheffield 
white-lead makers are likely to take of the question. There are few 
oven-men in potteries, few women-dippers in the glazing departments, 
few dry-grinders, few white-lead makers, who can look forward, if they 
know the statistics of the mortality of their trade, to reaching the age of 
sixty or sixty-five. The public is familiar with the disease of those 
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who are employed in making those matches which do not “ ignite only 
upon the box,” properly called “ necrosis of the maxillary bones,” but 
known to the newspapers as “ phossy jaw.” That large trade, the manu- 
facture of bleaching powder or chloride of lime, is an unhealthy one, 
and a product which is highly useful for sanitation causes unfortunately 
the death of many of those who are set in motion by sanitary science to 
turn it out. There is the vulcanite department of the indiarubber trade, 
which involves to the workers the consequences of the use of bi-sulphate 
of carbon. There are glass-blowing, glass-cutting, and glass-engraving, 
which produce a highly dangerous dust. All these are trades by the 
side of which the occupation of sewer-men is healthy and pleasant. 

It is difficult to know where to begin. In a manufacturing country 
like England few can hope to escape through life without being brought 
into contact with poisonous fumes. The Sovereign Power in England 
consists of King, Lords, and Commons, and all these are threatened. 
The House of Commons and the House of Lords are attacked by hydro- 
chloric acid, which proceeds on glazing days from the Lambeth pot- . 
teries, and is blown by the prevailing south-west winds across the river 
upon St. Stephen’s Palace. It rots the stone; but Dr. Angus Smith, 
the late head inspector of alkali works, declared (he was an optimist) 
that it was good for members. The Queen seeks repose at Osborne, 
and there Her Majesty suffers from a surplus of carbonic acid, from 
sulphuric acid, and from sulphuretted hydrogen, which proceed from 
some cement works near Cowes, and which I believe the same authority 
(meeting with the same scepticism on the part of the sufferers) pro- 
nounced beneficial to the Court. It is impossible to prove whether Dr. 
Angus Smith was right or wrong in these particular cases ; but dippers, 
and glazers, and oven-men in the pottery trade can prove their case. 

We seem, then, to have laid a foundation for beginning our pressing 
legislation with that which has to do with dangerous trades, and trades 
which are the subject of something like a general agreement. The 
amendment of the law of compensation of workmen, the Miners’ Eight 
Hours Bill, the legislation for railway servants, growing out of the report 
of the Committee, and certain Bills with regard to the food, accommoda- 
tion, representation on marine boards, and other matters concerning the 
position of seamen, are ready. It might be possible to promote legisla- 
tion giving one day a week “off” in the iron trades, which at present 
work seven long shifts a week, and this has lately been done in France. 
Eight-hour legislation might possibly be tried with regard to some 
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branches of the pottery trade, without involving the necessity of com- 
pletely closing the works at the end of an eight-hour shift in these 
branches. Some of the other lead-using trades, such as that of white- 
lead making, and some branches of the chemical trade, might also be 
the subject of experimental hours legislation. The case of the white- 
lead trade would awaken a good deal of outside public interest, on 
account of the extent to which it can be proved that the work of the 
women affects their offspring and the race. These are specimens of the 
class of questions that should be treated first. 

There are some who desire that we should concentrate our attention 
on the creation of a Ministry of Labour, upon the exclusion of the pauper 
alien, and upon matters relating to arbitration in trade disputes. It is 
possible that the creation of a Ministry of Labour might call attention 
to some of the pressing matters which I have named, but I cannot myself 
profess to think that it would be wise to divert our attention from legisla- 
tion upon which there is a pretty general agreement in order to add 
yet another to the long list of Ministries. The public seem to wish to 
add greatly to the list of Ministers, but to decrease the pay of each. 
It seems doubtful if agriculture is any better off for the recent creation 
of a special Ministry to have charge of that Department, able as is the 
gentleman who fills the post. The House of Commons passed a resolu- 
tion many years ago in favour of the creation of a Ministry of Justice, 
but the wisdom of successive Governments has decided that no notice 
was to be taken of that resolution. The Chambers of Commerce have 
been asking for some years for the creation of a Ministry of Commerce, 
and it is at least doubtful whether British trade would thrive the more 
in the event of the acceptance of their demand. It is, indeed, odd to 
remark that while in France the traders are clamouring for the creation 
of “a Board of Trade similar to that which exists in England” (for 
they believe that the Board of Trade is a real Board which meets), 
British traders are asking for a Ministry of Commerce similar to that 
which exists in France. I have no sympathy with the national “fidgets” 
revealed by the desire to add new Ministries to a list of Ministries 
already vastly longer than that which exists in any other country. A 
Ministry of Labour would be useful only if it could press forward legis- 
lation and improve statistics. Statistics can be collected for us without 
the creation of a new Ministry, and the pressing forward of legislation 
depends not upon any particular Minister of a Department so much as 
upon the Prime Minister backed by the opinion of his colleagues. 
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The outcry for the exclusion of the pauper alien was not started by 
the Trade Unionists. It came from the poor and the lower middle class. 
It has spread, and is now popular, but, as I am convinced that the evils 
at which it is aimed are exaggerated, and that on the whole we ought 
not to make the change desired, I feel bound to say so, however un- 
popular that opinion may be. The foreign aliens against whom the ex- 
clusion Bill is to be aimed are the successors of those in whom our 
interest used formerly to be excited. I was trained to believe that it 
was a Christian duty and a blessing to this country that we should ex- 
tend the right of asylum to those who were driven from their own lands 
through politics or religion. If ever there was a religious persecution it 
is this recent persecution of the Russian Jews. If ever there were 
people deserving of an asylum it is these sober, thrifty, religious men 
and women, who have been driven from Russia into Poland, and from 
Poland into England and other foreign countries of which they cannot 
speak the tongue. 

Just as there are some who. unduly fuss, as it seems to me, about’ 
a Ministry of Labour, so there are others who believe that the first 
need is that we should turn our attention to devise some system 
of compulsory arbitration for the settlement of differences between 
masters and men. The better Trades Union opinion is that there 
is no use in devising elaborate methods of. arbitration until 
there are powerful unions in existence in all trades; powerful 
Trade Councils in every town. Let us first organise unorganised 
labour, such as that of the majority of the women and of the unskilled 
workers. Let us see that in organised trades all are brought within the 
union. Let us, if necessary, invite legislation which will strengthen 
Trades Unionism, and then, when we have got all the workers into the 
unions, and the unions well led (as many of the unions are well led at the 
present time), we shall find that equal relations (and equal they will be) 
will mean good relations between organised labour and organised 
capital. Arbitration, if labour is unorganised, drives labour to the wall ; 
and where labour is well organised, arbitration is seldom necessary. It 
might be wise no doubt to have some accepted body of great authority 
as a general or standing Board for all trades not having special arbitra- 
tion committees of their own. Such a Board might add to itself special 
members from the capitalists and the workmen of special trades against 
emergencies affecting them. Improvements in our system of arbitration 
have indeed this in their favour—that they are not likely to do harm, 
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and may possibly do good. But it is to Unionism in the first place that 
the worker has to look, and he will not be inclined to think the improve- 
ment of arbitration the most pressing of his wants. 

The more complete organisation of labour is not easily promoted by 
legislation. The scheme of Mr. Mather, to which I am opposed, in favour 
of local option with regard to legal hours, involves, no doubt, a State 
recognition of the workmen’s organisations. A considerable difficulty in 
the way of labour is raised by variations in the strength of the organisa- 
tions of different trades and of Trade Councils in different portions of 
the country. I was recently in a large town—one of the chief industrial 
centres of the United Kingdom—which returns two members to Parlia- 
ment, and when I asked about its Trades Council, a clever reporter who 
had been taking down my speech informed me that a Trades Council 
had “ just been started,” and that he was the secretary. I asked whether 
he was backed by prominent members of Trades Unions in the place, and 
he told me that the chairman was a man of much force and knowledge 
of industrial questions, but that he was an insurance agent ; and it seemed 
to me that in this town the Trades Council had not only not been 
started in good time, but had not been started in the manner iu which it 
should have been if the organised trades of the district had done their 
duty. 

The sacrifices made by the workers in various industries for 
their union also vary much, and have correspondingly different 
results. The Yorkshire miners are all in union, refuse to- work with 
non-union men, pay good contributions, and have, I believe, between 
£130,000 and £140,000 banked as a reserve. Some of the miners in 
South Wales have similar views and aims, but, paying small contribu- 
tions and having the majority of the miners of their district outside their 
union, have, in consequence, no reserve of funds, and are obliged to 
accept successive reductions in wages without a fight. The agricultural 
labourers in the larger part of Great Britain are unorganised, and so are 
the women in the majority of districts. Yet the women are half the 
workers, and the agricultural labourers are the most numerous body of 
male workers in any single trade in the country. In the factory towns 
of the South of Scotland the girl hands are apt to believe that those who 
come among them to teach them their own interest and to induce them 
to organise want, as the girls put it, “to wear feathers out of our two- 
pences.” Yet in Lancashire, in similar industries, where the women 
belong to mixed unions with the men, and, indeed, form the majority in 
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some such unions, and pay their sixpence a week to their union funds, 
they have long earned the same wages as the men; and their earning 
such wages, as contrasted with the wretched wages earned by the girls 
in places like Port Glasgow, can be shown to be the direct result of their 
organisation. Much praise is due to the leaders of the New Unionism— 
John Burns, Tom Mann, Ben Tillett, and others—for having at least 
done this: stirred up the workers throughout the country to know their 
interest in joining unions, even if the workers do not always follow the 
advice they get. Ministries of Labour, increased inspection (which, I 
agree with the Trades Union Congress, is best exercised by those who 
have worked for some years in a factory, and who are now, in many 
cases, able to perform fully all the duties connected with inspection), 
arbitration, and conciliation—all these, however important they may be, 
are things which can only produce result when labour is organised ; and 
Unionism for the men and women workers is, indeed, a matter of life and 
death. : 

There are some reforms which are pressing, and ripe for legislation, 
which affect all classes, but which would be in a high degree beneficial to 
the working class. They are, strictly speaking, in the nature, not of 
labour legislation, but of general legislation by which labour benefits. 
There is payment of members, which is on the border line and 
partakes of the nature of both categories of questions. The reform 
of Local Government by the abolition of the qualifications of electors 
and of elected members is also of special interest to the working class. 
When it was wished to cover the whole country with a network of 
sanitary administration it was necessary to have recourse to one of the 
only two bodies by which at that time the country was wholly covered, 
the parish Vestry or the Guardians. Parishes vary so greatly in size 
that the Guardians of Unions were preferred, and to their Poor Law 
functions were added those of the local sanitary authority, outside urban 
districts, which are metropolitan, municipal, or the districts of Local 
Boards. In municipal boroughs the householders elect,f£and there is no 
monetary qualification for either elected or electors, and no plural vote 
to property. Workmen can become town councillors, and even alder- 
men, and are town councillors in great numbers. At the recent 
municipal elections the workmen decided how parties should stand on 
the Town Council of Bradford and some other towns, and year by year 
they will play, in municipal elections, a greater and greater part.} {In 
the less important but very numerous urban districts,;which are governed 
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by Town Commissioners, Boards of Health, and other local Boards, 
there is a plural vote to property by which some electors have vastly 
more electoral power than others, and there is a qualification, generally of 
4500 or £1,000 property, or of £20 or £40 (sometimes 4 30) rateable value, 
according to the population of the place. This population test is a highly 
arbitrary one, because some of these technically urban districts are in fact 
far more rural than the average of the whole country, and were consti- 
tuted only for drainage purposes, and their population depends on their 
area, which varies vastly, upon no principle, but according to local cir- 
cumstances. In the Metropolis the urban sanitary authorities and gov- 
erning bodies are the Vestries and District Boards, and there is a quali- 
fication generally of £30 or £40 rateable value for election. All over the 
country the whole of the Poor Law system, and in the rural half of the 
country the whole urban sanitary system, most questions of local govern- 
ment, the whole of the housing-of-the-working classes legislation, and 
the greater part of the allotments and small holdings legislation, are left 
to the Guardians of the Poor. It can hardly be believed by people who 
do not know the system that bodies in which working people are so 
greatly interested, so predominantly interested, such as London Vestries 
and District Boards, Local Boards of urban districts, and Boards of Guar- 
dians throughout the whole of England, Ireland, and Wales, contain no 
representative ofthe working class. For all these bodies there is a quali- 
fication for membership so high that workmen are as absolutely excluded 
from them as in most of the counties of the United Kingdom they are 
excluded from the Commission of the Peace. In the case of the Boards of 
Guardians, to whom in rural districts are entrusted all those powers which 
most touch the working class, everything that concerns relief, vaccina- 
tion, housing, small holdings, allotments, and sanitation, not only is there 
a high qualification, but property is so unduly represented that these 
bodies are necessarily thrown into the hands of those who are of an old- 
fashioned type of Conservatism. In my own parish, for example, as 
against the workman ratepayer’s single vote (and a lodger, whatever 
rent he pays, has no vote at all), those who live in large houses have “ six 
votes as occupier and six as owner,” even when they are not the owners 
of the freehold, but only the holders of a lease ; and by means of this 
disproportion of twelve votes to one, there are many places where 
Liberalism is predominant and where, nevertheless, the Conservative 
party can elect the whole of the Guardians’ Board. The party com- 
plexion of the matter is not the most important, but it is essential to get 
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rid of the qualification for membership on all such bodies in order that 
workmen may be enabled to take their place upon them. 

Other questions remain behind. In one sense a Budget cannot be 
described as pressing legislation, because, whether we like it or not, we 
must be taxed, and the Budget always presses equally, with steady pres- 
sure, for annual treatment. In the Budget of 1893 the death duties upon 
land and personalty are, it is: said, to be equalised, but on it will be 
raised the question whether these duties should not be graduated pro- 
portionately to wealth as is now done in nearly all our Colonies, with a 
view to bringing about, not only a handsome contribution from death 
duties towards the purposes of the State, but also, incidentally, some 
diminution of properties unduly large and unwieldy in their bulk. 
Many of us who admit that the whole organisation of society must 
gradually change go further, and contend that it would be wise for the 
community to accelerate the change by measures which, while they would 
not really hurt those now living, would lessen the disparities between | 
wealth and poverty in the future. We are prepared to use the engine of 
taxation for the purpose of gradually breaking up the undue concentra- 
tion of property in a few hands. 

In order to obtain leverage for effecting these reforms it is necessary 
that poor men should have an equal chance with rich men to stand for 
Parliament. The mere payment of members would not bring about 
that result. We have nominally reduced expenditure at elections, but 
there is a great deal of hypocrisy about our Corrupt Practices Law, and, 
while the direct expenditure has been reduced, the indirect expenditure 
by parties at all times, as, for example, on registration of voters, has 
increased in an even greater degree, and has become more generalised. 
It will be necessary not only to pay members, but to put down all 
election expenditure and all registration expenditure except that which 
the public is to bear. The working classes would then have some chance 
to be fairly represented by their own men, and to press forward for 
themselves that legislation in which they themselves rather .than out- 
siders ought to take the lead. 

It will not be easy to carry the earlier measures that are needed 
towards this end. The only way is to have a substantial programme at 
the beginning of each Session and to sit in the autumn until the Bills are 
carried. There are many of them which, if the Radicals mean business, 
Conservatives will hesitate to obstruct, and the House of Lords to 
reject, their justice and expediency are so plain. The abolition, for 
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example, of qualifications in all local elections and the sweeping away 
of the plural vote, are not only accepted by every Liberal, but by most 
Conservatives, although the Conservatives have hitherto been unwilling 
to help to push these questions forward ; and if only Ministers can be 
induced, at some sacrifice of their own convenience, and even health, to 
keep Parliament sitting, this measure, and many other useful measures, 
will be passed, and the key of the position will be won. 

Public opinion upon labour has ripened very fast. The Shop 
Hours Act of last Session, which passed by general consent, established 
principles which were novel and far in advance of previous legislation. 
On every side we see an increase of open-mindedness. Amid much 
that is black with regard to the present position of labour there are 
many things on which we may congratulate ourselves. There has been 
of late a rapid advance in opinion on the part of municipalities, and 
even, curiously enough, on the part of local bodies on which the work- 
men are not represented, with the view of securing proper conditions of 
labour for all who are employed by or through them. Only a few years 
back it would have been idle, upon any Board of Guardians, to appeal 
to any consideration with regard to contracts except that of the lowest 
tender. But now, through the teaching of a few Labour leaders, even in 
the case of those bodies upon which working men are unrepresented, the 
practice of sub-letting contracts has been generally prohibited, and the 
Trade Union rate of wages generally secured, and local authorities are 
more and more inclined to undertake work for themselves rather than 
let it out upon the contract system. The pace in the next few years is 


not likely to be less rapid. 
CHARLES W. DILKE. 


Il.—THE NEW UNIONISM. 


" HE social problem of the future we consider to be, how to 

TT unite the greatest individual liberty of action with a common 
ownership in the raw material of the globe, and an equal participation 
of all in the benefits of combined labour.” Thus said John Stuart Mill 
in his autobiography, and it is this doctrine that the Trades Unionists, 
amongst others—at any rate those who have been termed the new 
Trades Unionists—have endeavoured to popularise, and as far as possible 
realise in fact. It is the acceptance and hearty appreciation of this 
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doctrine that has served as the motive power to labour-men generally, 
that has brought the social problem to the front with a very good 
chance of remaining in the front until solved. It is rather hard, no 
doubt, for the old type of Individualist to find men and women hard 
at work propagating doctrines which his soul abhors, and quoting the 
same authority that he has valued so much. Fortunately for the world, 
Mill didn’t stick at an ’ism, but aimed at industrial and social 
harmony, and claimed any and every natural force that could be 
controlled by man to help on the good work. 

The modern Trades Union movement is engaged upon solving this 
problem, as stated by Mill, and has used, and is now using, not 
only the voluntary agencies of trade organisations and co-operative 
societies, but is devoting equal attention to the administrative and 
legislative institutions also. With its leaders it is not a case of refusing 
to travel except upon certain roads ; to them all roads that are available 
lead to Rome. 

Bursting forth into new life a few years ago, these men set before . 
themselves the work of vivifying the various institutions with which they 
were brought in daily contact. They called attention to the anomalies 
that existed by the quiet, plodding, jogging unions and societies that 
were common then, and the mass of helpless labourers, for the most part 
indifferent to citizenship, uncared for by politicians, and commonly 
referred to as the vulgar herd ; gradually the battering-rams of the paid 
and unpaid agitators and organisers made a considerable impression 
upon the walls of opposition ; and changes were made in the amount of 
wage received, the number of hours worked, the relation of foremen to 
workmen, and the attitude of the politician to the demand of the 
labourer. Better still perhaps, the old organisations were stirred to their 
depths ; quiet, respectable, well-fed artisans began to think it was time 
they too took a stride on ; and after much prodding, leviathan organisa- 
tions began to exhibit signs of internal activity, and to-day such associa- 
tions as the Cotton Operatives of Lancashire, and the Amalgamated 
Engineers, occupy a very different position indeed from that which 
they occupied even three years ago. Not that everything which has 
been obtained in the past has been maintained intact ; allowance must 
always be made for back-wash, neither is all the activity of late years 
attributable solely to any one, or any one dozen, groups of social 


workers. 
It is the spirit of the times operating upon all sections of the 
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community, and while no one may claim especial credit, most may share 
in the advantages obtained. Lest, however, it should be thought that 
the work of social reform is nearly accomplished, it is only necessary to 
take a glance at actual conditions to find that the work has scarcely 
begun. Thus, to take the evidence given by Mr. Giffen before the Labour 
Commission, 25 per cent. of the adult male workers of this country get 
not more than 20s. a week, and one-half of these would be below 15s. 
Dealing with London, Mr. Charles Booth has shown how large a 
proportion are living below the poverty line, fixed at 21s. a week, which 
gives for East London, exclusive of Hackney, 38 per cent. of the 
population in poverty. In many provincial districts, too, it is the 
custom to treat the whole family as the wage-earning unit, and many 
families there are in Staffordshire, Warwickshire, Worcestershire, and 
Yorkshire, where the total earnings do not exceed 22s. a week. 
Nothing is more harmful to the well-being of workers than this inability 
of the husband and father to be solely responsible for the family’s in- 
come ; the habit of wives leaving their homes and going to nail-making 
or weaving to supplement the meagre wages of the husband, has a 
powerful effect in keeping the husband’s wages low. Alas, that it should 
be a fact to-day that thousands of skilled workers should be unable to 
earn sufficient wage to keep the family in normal health unless the wife 
also leaves home to go to work all day at mill or workshop, and attends 
to housework at night. It is not generally known that many of the 
textile workers of Yorkshire do not earn more than 14s. a week— 
this for adult men, competent at the trade; the standard of living 
at such a home can be imagined when the wife, say with three children, 
must have these children up before six o’clock a.m. and placed in 
charge of some other family, that she may go to the mill; at break- 
fast time she will rush from the mill to give the baby the breast, 
and away again to the mill. Surely ere long the manhood of England 
will revolt against this, and by definite organised action through 
Unionism, and effective political measures will secure such remuneration 
for men as will admit of their earning sufficient to keep the family. The 
labour of wives cannot be stopped forthwith until the earnings of these 
men have been increased; unfortunately, they have been slow to make 
use of any effective means to raise their standard, but now signs of 
healthy activity are exhibiting themselves, and gradually forces are 
being developed that will assuredly bring about great changes, Ah! 
great changes, indeed; but will they be for the better ? How is it possible, 
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asks the ordinary employer, to increase wages materially, and at the 
same time keep trade in the country ; we are handicapped on every side, 
and this talk about raising wages and reducing working hours means 
driving trade away. Thus saith the employer, and the ordinary politician 
supports him. We need not inquire as to how far they are honest 
in such statements. The fact that they give utterance to such belief 
and act accordingly is the explanation why the orthodox politicians 
have forfeited the confidence of the more vigorous and not the least in- 
telligent workers, for these latter do not believe it necessary for so large 
a proportion of the country to continue in poverty; they know that the 
power of the community to produce the requisites of existence is greater 
now than ever before, and they believe that with more perfect industrial 
organisation, which they hold to be possible, desirable, and necessary, 
that the power to produce will be enormously increased. These Trades 
Unionists, and the Labour party generally, cannot and will not believe 
that an ever-increasing power to produce commodities must always be 
accompanied by the poverty of many of those who assist in production. 
Therefore, employers of labour, and politicians of every kind, who through 
ignorance or otherwise preach a doctrine that poverty must always 
be with us, and that all is well, or at least as well as we can hope for, 
are all rapidly losing ground in face of the increasing intellectual capa- 
city of the workers to think out industrial and economic questions. The 
fact is, the workers have an ideal to work for ; they look forward to a high 
state of industrial organisation, where all shall engage in contributing 
some service to the community. They learn that instead of the world 
being built on lines that necessarily and naturally intensify the struggle 
for existence, the very opposite is the case, and they as a matter of 
course strive for the realisation of that harmonious state when poverty 
of stomach and of mind shall be banished. Anything and everything 
that impedes their progress in this will surely be combated ; there is one 
condition only that will stop them ; that is, that they should believe that 
to proceed further would be unfair, dishonest, unrighteous. To-day they 
espouse the Labour movement as a righteous cause, as a means whereby 
they can render a service to humanity, and it is this religous basis upon 
which the movement rests that gives it its guarantee of success. Some may 
be disposed to say that it will be time to talk in this strain when selfish- 
ness is eradicated from humanity, implying that the whole world is 
completely swallowed up in narrow selfishness, as though the natural 
tendency of humanity was in all cases to ignore that which was best and 
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wisest and to deliberately choose the meaner and selfish side. I do not 
believe that this is the case; it is true the ordinary theologian holds 
forth the deceitfulness of the human heart, and the average tradesman 
behaves in a tricky fashion which seems to warrant the parson in his 
homily, but humanity is not wholly mean and selfish; there is an honest 
desire to do that which is right and wise and noble and gocd, and this is 
gradually coming uppermost and in time will triumph. I refuse to 
take the view that we must wait for centuries of development or pray 
for miracles to be performed before our race will strive to realise con- 
ditions that shall conduce to the general welfare. Rather let us at once 
encourage the nobler side of our nature to assert itself forthwith and lessen 
the evils that afflict our time. Let the Britisher at once consider what evils 
afflict the workers of Britain. Let the head of a family whose income is, 
say, £1,000 a year reflect upon the consequences of this being suddenly 
stopped, whilst the standard really essential to the family’s well-being 
was only sustained by the 41,cco, and reflect also upon the income 
being stopped under conditions that give no security of its commencing 
again with any promise of asteady continuance ; and if any are disposed 
to reply that one must learn to live on less than one’s highest income, 
let us assume that this doctrine has been acted upon until the lowest 
stage has been reached, and still the inccme stops, what possibility 
is there under such conditions for the development of the more valuable 
qualities of manhood and wemanhood? This security of income is 
the vital essential of every family if real progiess is to be made, 
security, that is, conditional upon proper kehavicur. Ncw the average 
‘worker is subjected to fluctuations of the mest appalling descrip- 
“tion; to live under conditions when the means of livelihood are 
suddenly and frequently cut off and when one is responsible for the care 
-of a family is an intolerabie position to occupy, and this intermittency 
must somehow or other be stopped and permanency of income secured. 
if the tendency of legislation and general social effort be not in this 
direction, then is it all a farce and we are yet to remain in the thraldom 
of incompetency. Upon examination it will be found that the policy 
of the ordinary employer is to engage persons for exactly such times as 
their energies can be made use of and no longer, and if the interests of 
the establishment be secured better by taking on men at short intervals 
than under something like permanent conditions, then men are so taken 
on. And be it noted there is scarcely an industrial establishment in the 
whole country that dces not—as at present managed—require a varying 
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number of persons to supply the requisite human energy, and this 
applies to private enterprise concerns and to Governmental, the object 
aimed at being in no case the well-being of those who take part in the 
work, but the success of the establishment. 

This all-absorbing regard for the success of the concern, as distinct 
from the success and well-being of the individuals whose energies are, 
used to run the concern, brings about the most serious evils that human 
beings encounter. First, the present system demands a surplus dependent 
population. Every establishment desires labour available at an hour’s 
notice to meet any especial emergency. It applies to skilled artisans, to 
labourers, and even to messengers in our Governmental offices, for there 
we find a number of men on the “ occasional ” (casual) list, some of 
whom manage to obtain two days’ work a week on the average through 
the Civil Service Agency at Cannon Row, and to qualify for this great 
privilege it has been necessary for them to pass an examination. But, it 
will be said, if men are paid for the time they work, surely that is all that 
can be expected? What is expected, what is demanded is that we should 
aim at securing the well-being of all, and the method in full swing to-day - 
encourages the employment of some for too long a period, and of others 
for far too short a period. 

Intermittent employment is the curse of the worker’s existence, and 
those who really wish well to democracy cannot do more effectual work 
than to contribute something towards steadying trade in the sense of 
properly distributing the total work to be done over the total number 
of persons to do it. With the present practice, if the engineering trade in 
certain districts falls off by one-sixth the rule is for one-sixth to be 
discharged, and the remaining five-sixths to work full time. The wiser 
course would be to reduce the working time of all by one-sixth and so 
distribute the burden. At present there is scarcely any attempt to 
harmonise the conditions throughout the several departments of one 
establishment, each department being on an independent basis ; and this 
is exemplified at Woolwich Arsenal, where for months past discharges 
and suspensions have been common in the Field Gun section while all 
other departments are working full time, no effort whatever being 
made to dovetail one department with another. But it is much 
worse when we find that at this period, with about 12 per cent 
unemployed in the trade, the dockyards are still maintaining the 
pernicious system of overtime. All over the country and in every 
trade we find practically the same conditions, ze., in consequence 
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of no general regard being paid to distributing the work to be 
done over the total number to do it, poverty with its terrible evils is 
always with us. True, when co-operation shall have covered the land 
this balancing will be accomplished ; but this can only come gradually, 
and those reformers who are directing attention to the absorbing of the 
surplus unemployed, who can be catered for by a general reduction 
of working hours, land reforms, &c., whilst doing most valuable 
work, are not directly engaged in removing the most direct cause of 
industrial difficulties. When the eight hours day is settled fluctuations - 
will still take place, which means, at seasons and periods large numbers 
will be out of work, and therefore foodless, unless some principle be 
introduced not yet recognised as vital. 

Those who have observed carefully the great and serious over-pro- 
duction in shipping, could have prophesied that we must necessarily 
have a very bad time in consequence. Why shipowners should have 
run to such excess need not be discussed ; it has happened on many an 
occasion. The unnatural demand for ships attracted a disproportionate 
number of persons in the trade, produced at least two ships where one 
was wanted, and then to make amends we fall back on a plan of 
practically building none for a while, and in these dislocations we find 
the chief burden of our modern industrial system. 

The cure for this is that workers and employers should co-operate 
together and jointly agree to work such hours in each trade and district 
as will give all a share of the work to be done, and as far as possible 
regulate the output in such wise as shall avoid the building of ten ships 
when only five can be used. How utterly feeble is such a proposal, some 
will think, and others may say that to expect action of this kind is as 
reasonable as to expect figs of thistles. Even so: I believe in the good- 
ness rather than the badness of human nature, and I am of opinion that, 
although the proportion of employers who are prepared to try to take 
common action with their operatives and regulate trade as suggested, is 
relatively small, nevertheless there zs such a section, and it is likely to 
grow. A similar section exists with the workers, and if the start be 
made through the agency of Industrial Boards it is highly probable they 
would develop and do much, perhaps, towards checking industrial 
depressions, in any case towards removing the most serious evils which 
we are now subjected to, and which will ever be with us until common 
action of the kind suggested be adopted. 

Much of this must necessarily be done on voluntary lines, at least 
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at the outset, and the desire for such action should be shown by each 
section of the industrial community. It ought not to be beyond hope 
that these fluctuations of trade should be largely checked if only they are 
tackled in earnest, and the Governmental Labour Department just estab- 
lished ought to contribute much of the necessary information to make 
this possible. Meanwhile we are warranted in expecting from the 
Government very many valuable slices of administration ; it is in their 
power, without any Act of Parliament, to do an enormous amount of 
really useful work if only they have the will and the courage. The 
burden of taxation falls upon those whose incomes are lowest to a 
shameful extent ; manual workers and the lowest paid brain workers are 
taxed out of all proportion to their incomes when these are compared 
with incomes of a greater amount. A graduated Income-tax is impera- 
tively demanded by reason and equity ; the man with £100,000 a year 
ought to bear a much larger proportion of local and Imperial taxation 
than he is by law called upon to bear at the present time, and we want . 
the sincerity of Her Majesty’s present advisers tested by their behaviour 
in this direction; there must be a lifting of the burden from the shoulders 
of those who cannot bear it to the shoulders of those who can. 
Workmen will not lose sight of the fact that it is in the power of the 
present Ministry to put the Government stamp upon the working week 
of forty-eight hours ; sympathy has been expressed with the movement 
often and earnestly, and now we expect action, first administratively, and 
then by legislation. To believe we have a Ministry in power favourable 
to important social and industrial changes in the interests of manual 
workers, and to know also that the Governmental dockyards and 
arsenals exhibit all the fluctuating vices of private enterprise concerns ; 
that short time prevails in some departments and overtime in others ; 
that adult male labourers are still paid the sum of 17s. for a full week’s 
work, and that the contractors who supply horses and men for Her 
Majesty’s mails in many instances pay the high rate of 20s. a week for 
sixteen hours a day, in spite of the wage clause carried on the motion 
of Mr. Sydney Buxton, now a member of the Government,—to allow these 
conditions to remain is a most excellent way to throw votes in favour 
of the other side when election time comes again. It is quite easy to 
understand that the work of Ministers nowadays is of a very exacting 
nature, and that it would be bad in tactics to attempt administrative 
reforms calculated to increase their difficulties or bring them unpopularity; 
but these matters of a living wage and the duty of Government institu- 
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tions setting an example in regulating working hours, have gone far 
beyond the stage of preliminary discussion, and as a matter of honour 
and duty the workers expect them to raise wages for labourers and to 
reduce working hours. 

In educational matters the Department is expected to improve upon 
its already good behaviour. In hundreds of rural districts badly-paid 
parents are still compelled to pay fees, no school provision is provided 
free, and children sent to National schools without fees are peremptorily 
sent back home. Thus England is enjoying a reputation for public free 
elementary education which is not true in fact. The Department will 
do well to make it known to ordinary families throughout the land that 
they are prepared to makc the education of children easy of access, and 
forthwith to bring pressure to bear in all those districts where free schoo! 
accommodation is insufficient, and to see that it is forthwith provided. 
Further, it is expected that the present Act shall be forthwith improved. 
It is known, and to none better than to the Vice-President of the 
Council, that thousands of children receive at present no education after 
eleven years is reached ; this must at once be stopped, and the stopping 
of it will add to the respect and esteem of those who take the work in 
hand, and wheresoever the Department can assist Continuation and 
Technical Classes it should do so as a matter of duty and of tactics. 
And even when these things have received attention, what then? It 
will still leave an industry that claims one-seventh of the population 
at an average wage of fourteen shillings a week. Do the present 
Government mean business with their Parish Councils proposal, and 
do they mean to empower these Councils to obtain land from present 
owners and to let it out to labourers at fair rents with fixity of tenure ? 
The condition of the farm labourer must be improved, and if the present 
Ministry do not make a real attempt to improve it they will certainly be 
blamed. It is a disgrace to the whole nation to have farm labourers 
working a whole week for twelve shillings, and in several counties wages 
are lower than this. The present Ministry have spread the belief that they 
will do all they can to raise this standard ; they must now do it by such 
legislative changes as will inspire confidence in those who are affected 
by such changes—otherwise friction is sure to develop. 


Tom MANN. 
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MOTHER’S HANDS. 


PART I. 


STIRRING clang of swords, echoing from the glass roof of the 

station ; the ring of steel sounding through the hissing of 
steam, noise of laughter and talk, mingled with the dense dull sound 
of truck wheels, of footsteps, of luggage loading. 

Every time a fresh succession of officers thronged the glass doors, 
the clang of swords rang sharply ; many artillery officers pressed 
through, and some infantry among them. All were making for the door 
of the same railway carriage, where a tall lady in black, with large, half- 
melancholy, half-imperious eyes, was standing and bowing. She bent 
her head slowly, a measured inclination, never more. The officers 
evidently came from manceuvres or parade. The King was in the town, 
as was indicated by the presence of some of his harbingers, that is to 
say, Swedish uniforms. Was he here in person? Was he expected ? 
No, for in that case there would have been others here besides the 
officers. But was that lady who stood at the carriage door the person 
to whom they had come to bid farewell? Was she the wife of a 
cavalry officer then ? No, that lady could scarcely have become what 
she was in the midst of a small military circle with horsey surroundings. 
Besides, there was only respect in the greeting paid to her. The crowd 
was round someone who was standing on the platform and who could 
with difficulty be seen. At that moment a white veil was waved aloft 
by a lady’s gloved hand. Was all this parade in honour of a lady 
after all ? 

The long-prognosticated war with Russia has not yet broken out. 
There is probably time enough for that. Many of these officers wear 
decorations in advance. The colonel’s manly breast bears at least eight 
of them. He has much to make up. Some of them—for instance, the two 
stately Swedes with their bland courtier eyes, are looking rather pale; 
perhaps they have been wounded as well as decorated in advance ? 
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The throng presses close round the carriage door. So it is really a 
lady who is the object of all this bloodless fray, this pushing and 
pressing, this restless motion to and fro, the endlessly shifting phantas- 
magoria of necks and epaulettes, of features and bearded faces, this 
unanimous laughter to order? 

Perhaps it is a princess? Good heavens, no! In that case they 
would have kept at a respectful distance—but here they are pressing 
closer and closer, until the entrance doors of the station are again 
crowded with uniforms and clanging swords, this time exclusively 
of cavalry, and a little man, very old, beaming with friendliness, sheer 
friendliness, nothing but friendliness, appears followed by a staff of old 
and young officers. Discipline and Court obsequiousness (in a small 
army in time of peace courtiers alone are advanced to the higher 
grades) have made the expression of his countenance as irreproachably 
correct as that of an old dial plate. Only there are moustaches on the 
dials which two concealed strings at the back seem to jerk now into a 
smile, now back to gravity again. 

Someone called out, “ Make room for the General,’ and in an instant 
a wide opening was made between two saluting semicircles, suddenly 
parted from each other. 

Then it became possible to see the centre, which was formed of a 
group of ladies, foremost among thein a tall girl in a light travelling cos- 
tume, and a white straw hat, with a long white veil floating loosely over 
it. Her hands were full of flowers, she kept receiving more and more 
which she handed through the crowd of ladies to her mother at the 
carriage door, who laid them aside. Now it could be seen by everyone 
that the two were mother and daughter. They were about the same 
height, the daughter, if anything, taller than her mother ; they had the 
same large grey eyes, but with very different ex pression, although both 
proclaimed the wide range of their inward dominion. The mother’s 
told of a deep comprehension of the contradictions and sufferings of 
life, the daughter’s of an ardent nature, of restless aspiration, of warring 
forces which as yet had not found expression; they sparkled with 
triumph, through which there gleamed now and then a lightning flash of 
impatience. She was tall, slender, supple ; her movements seemed to 
reflect the radiance from her eyes. It was not with their own eyes that 
others saw her, but through the light of her own. The look of energy 
in her face was a powerful auxiliary in the spell her eyes exercised over 
mankind. The mother’s face was oval—of pure outline and broad 
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design ; the daughter’s was longer, sharper, the forehead higher and 
framed by abundant light brown hair. Her eyebrows were straight, her 
nose was aquiline, her chin decided, her lips firmly cut. The beauty of 
a Valkyrie, but not so defiant. Her magnetic attraction came from 
enthusiasm, from impulsiveness; the flame in her eyes was light, not 
heat. On the whole the impression she made was that she was borne 
up by invisible forces ; all who came under the spell of that impression 
seemed to be lifted up as well. She talked to those on each side of her 
and in front of her, she exchanged greetings, she accepted flowers, and 
laughed; those who followed all these movements and changes felt 
dazzled and bewildered as though they had been watching waves in the 
sunshine. 

Here was coquetry, perhaps, but with scarcely a particle of the quality 
which singles out first one and then another. Not the faintest hint of 
allurement in the voice. There was no sort of enervating tenderness 
in that uninterrupted outpouring of health, capacity, and joyousness. 

This was the reason of her success—be it said to the credit of those 
who surrounded her. No one came first, no one was especially distin- 
guished. They all received their meed, each after his kind. 

This unanimous admiration and homage had sprung into existence 
the previous autumn, when the cavalry colonel, who had married her 
mother’s sister, brought her back from Paris. This persistent candidate 
for the favour of men and women, who neglected no one except his own 
wife, had since the previous autumn had no more pressing or more 
important duty than to introduce his beautiful niece into society. He 
performed this office on horseback at her side, at balls at her side, at 
theatres and concerts at her side; he allowed no one else to take his 
place. He gave riding parties in her honour, and the whole body of 
cavalry succumbed ; he gave a ball in her honour at which half of the 
assembly fell victims ; he took her to the officers’ great banquet, and the 
whole of the guests were smitten. As an old courtier he knew every 
move of the game; she never appeared under unfavourable circumstances 
or to no purpose—on this occasion, every person present had been 
. specially invited. 

As to that, they all responded as willingly as possible ; but otherwise 
they would simply not have known of it, or the duty of the service 
might not have allowed them to come, or many of them would have 
considered it obtrusive. Now they were there by order ; to an officer the 
feeling that he is obeying an order adds sensibly to his enjoyment. Just 
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look at the little General’s back, as he kisses her hand, brings her 
greetings from His Majesty and gives her the bouquet which he himself 
has gathered for her in the morning. Look at his back, I say, it seems 
made to be patted and curry-combed like a horse’s. As he straightens 
himself again, he looks as happy in the beams from her eyes as a stiff- 
legged dog who sniffs meat under a napkin. 

I have said that those present had the feeling, and to an officer it is 
an agreeable one, of paying homage to order. That His Majesty himself 
had approved of her was a higher consecration yet. In the winter, out 
on the ice, he had deigned to fasten on her skates. It is true that she 
was not alone in this great distinction, or in becoming a member of the 
Royal skating club. The same honour was accorded to a great 
number of young girls besides. But every cavalry and artillery officer 
present, and there were many of them standing by when he knelt to 
fasten on her skates, considered it a special distinction offered to their 
lady. 

Supported by the infantry they sped after her over the glittering 
ice, without pause or stop—the Swedes as well. It needed but little 
stretch of fancy to picture her leading a sortie, to see in imagination 
horses, artillery, powder waggons, gliding over the mirror-like surface 
to the sound of horns, tramping of hoofs, and neighing of horses. 

But, if she had presented no other aspect than this, all her beauty, 
exceptional as it was, would not have accomplished what we have 
just seen. 

No, there was more than that. She was not a woman to be seized, 
caught, held fast—it was like trying to take burning fire in one’s hand. 
“ She was neither for men nor women,” some said of her, and the thought 
spurred them on. She eluded those who were in her presence, to the 
absent she seemed a meteor ; if memory is itself luminous, its glow is 
heightened by reflection from others. 

This impression was strengthened by certain sayings of hers, some 
of which went the rounds. 

When the King fastened on her skates he said gallantly : “ You have 
the most charming little foot.”—“-Yes, from to-day onwards,” she 
replied. 

A jovial colonel of artillery had dissipated a fortune on his comrades, 
on women, and on himself. “I lay my heart at your feet,” he said. 
“Why, what would you have left to give away?” she laughed, and 
gave him her hand for the polonaise. 
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She stopped in the polonaise before a young lieutenant, who turned 
scarlet. “You are one of those one could die for,” he whispered. 

She took his arm in a friendly manner. “ Well, to live for me would 
probably be a bore for both of us.” 

She once went to the poet-in-ordinary of the regiment, a smart 
captain, to offer him a philippine. “Do you wish it?” she asked. 
“There is one thing we all wish in respect to you,” he answered, “ but 
we can never manage to say it,—what can the reason be?” “To say 
what?” she asked. “‘I love you.” “Oh! of course, they know that I 
should laugh at it,” she laughed ; and offered him the half almond, and 
from that time they remained as good friends as ever. 

But there were other kinds of sayings of hers which aroused yet 
more respect. A discussion was going on one day at the fireside about 
a certain gate which was called the “gate of truth”; all who went 
through it were od/iged to say what they thought, upon which she 
exclaimed : “ Ah, then I should get to know what I think myself!” 
One of those present said that those were exactly the words which the 
Danish Bishop Monrad had used when he heard of the gate. “And he 
was called a sphinx,” added the speaker. 

She sat quietly for a little while, became paler and paler, and then 
got up. Some time after she was found in an adjoining room weeping. 

A learned man said at the dinner table: “Those who are destined 


for something great know it from childhood.” “Yes, but they know 
not for what!” she rejoined quickly. But then she became embarrassed. 
She tried to make a better thing of it, and said : “Some know it, and 


others don’t,’ and then she became more abashed, and her embarrassment 
gave her an irresistible charm. People like to be conscious of the 
presence of lofty yearnings, even though they don’t betray themselves. 

In a confidential circle one evening people were talking of a young 
widow. “ She is rejuvenating herself in a new love,” said one. 

“ No, she is rather taking up a mission, a self-sacrificing mission,” 
said another, who maintained that he knew her better. 

“Well, I don’t care which it is, provided she is devoting herself to 
something,” said the first. “It is in devotion to something outside one- 
self that salvation is found—call it rejuvenation or what you will.” 

She had been listening to this. At first she was indifferent, then 
she pricked up her ears, and finally her attention became riveted. Then 
she broke out : “ No, the point is zot to devote oneself.” No one replied; 
it made a strange impression. Had anything happened, or was it a 
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presentiment ? Or was she thinking of something special, which no one 
present knew anything about? Or of something great for the sake 
of which it was worth waiting ? 

That which seems a little mysterious impresses people’s minds. The 
better principled, the higher natured among the officers conceived 
respect for her. The feeling spread, and bore fruit. With disciplined 
wills, nothing takes root more quickly than respect. 

There were certainly some who saw in her “devil take me!” the finest 
thoroughbred in Norway. Again there were those who would “ by all 
the powers !” have given their hope of salvation for—I dare not say for 
what. But there were also those who thought of the times of chivalry 
and saw in their mind’s eye the token the lady fastened on her true 
knight’s breast as a consecration. <A glance, a word from her, a dance 
with her, was the token. Her glory fell upon them, there was something 
nobler and more beautiful in them from that moment. 

How many there were who tried to draw her from memory! for she 
would not be photographed. It became a common pastime to draw her 
profile ; some attained the greatest proficiency in the art. With a 
broomhandle in the snow, with a match in cigar ashes, with skates on 
the ice. 

On the whole, it certainly was to the credit of the regiment that 
she should be so universally and unprecedentedly admired. Her uncle 
naturally believed that he was the cause of it, but the truth was that the 
way he advertised her would have spoiled the whole thing for anyone else. 
She could endure the advertisement. And now he had been put aside, 
without himself understanding how it had happened. He, who on this 
day had organised the whole assembly, was standing quivering with 
eagerness to be abreast of the situation; but he could not. It all went 
on over his head, as though on the second story. He spurred himself 
up with exaggerated gaiety, with abnormal energy, but he fell back, 
became superfluous, became actually in the way. His wife laughed 
openly at him ; he, who when he was abroad had hidden his wedding 
ring in his pocket, and was ready to do the same thing again, was left 
lying in a pocket himself, like an empty cigar-case. 

His wife was enchanted. From the beginning she had been 
alarmed when his miracle of a niece was brought into the house. The 
ostentatious partiality with which he introduced her into society 
produced results which went beyond his previsions. The crowd ot 
worshippers kept growing greater and denser; after the episode with the 
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King the enthusiasm rose to a kind of frenzy for a time. The rate 
of speed grew with the number ; the colonel struggled to keep up like 
a broken-winded horse. 

The bell rings a second time, there is a movement in the crowd, 
renewed clanking of spurs and swords, waving of hands, vociferous 
greetings. The heroine of the hour saluted, waved farewell for the 
thousandth time, gay words were spoken, smiles and bows were rapidly 
dispensed with cheerful grace. She was quite equal to the situation ! 
The large-checked travelling dress, the light hat with the veil now 
hanging down from it, now floating in the wind, the haughty poise 
of the head, the perfect figure, all this stood in the sunshine of the 
homage ‘round her. Surely it was into a golden carriage drawn by 
white doves that she was stepping? For the moment, it was no further 
than to her mother’s side at the open carriage door, whence she smiled 
down to the Colonel on one side, the General on the other, the ladies 
round them. Further back still her eyes fell on all the uplifted 
moustaches, the light ones, the brown, the black, the dyed, the thin’ 
moustaches, the thick, the curved, and the inane, the drooping, the 
smartly curled. Among that melancholy and shaggy crowd a few 
clean shaven faces looked like those of Swedish tenors. 

“T hope you will have a pleasant journey,” said the old General. 
The gallant horseman was too discreet to try to say anything more 
marked. “Thank you for the pleasure you have given us this winter, 
my girl!” It was the Colonel’s shrill voice. The bystanders should 
see what a fatherly comrade he could be. “ Yes, I’ve often pitied you 
this winter, uncle,” was the answer he received. “ Now you must havea 
thorough rest in the summer !” 

The Colonel’s wife laughed. It was the signal that all the rest must 
laugh. 

The faces turned up towards her—most of them honest, good-natured, 
cheerful—almost everyone of them reminded her of some amusing 
moment ; an autumn and winter of riding parties, skating, snow-shoeing, 
drives, balls, dinners, concerts; a wild dance over shining’ ice and 
drifting snow, or through a sea of light and music mingled with the ring 
of glasses, with laughter and animated talk. Not one of her recollections 
had anything unpleasant about it. All stood out clear, brilliant as a 
parade of cavalry. A few proposals, amongst others some initiated by 
her worthy uncle, had vanished like a cloud of motes. She felt a grate- 
ful happiness for what she had experienced, for everyone’s goodness, 
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till the very last moment. It overwhelmed her, it sparkled in her eyes, 
it shone in her eager manner, it was communicated to all those who 
stood beneath, and to the very flowers she held. But a feeling of having 
received too much, far too much, was there the whole time. Through it 
all a dread of future emptiness that gave her an unendurable pang. 
If only it were over! 

The tickets were looked at, the doors shut, she came forward again 
to the open window. She held the flowers in one hand, her handker- 
chief in the other; she was crying. The youthful figure stood in the 
window as though in a frame, her head, with the light hat and veil, 
leaning out of it. Why in all the world was such a picture not painted ? 

Discipline forbade that anyone should press forward so long as the 
General, the Colonel, and the ladies formed a circle; each one remained 
in his place. Since those near the window didn’t speak, all were silent. 
They saw her weeping, saw her bosom heave. S/e saw them as in a 
mist, and it all became painful to her. Could the whole thing be real ? 

All of a sudden her tears were dried. A compassionate soul beneath, 
who also felt the painfulness of the situation, asked whether they would 
reach home to-day, to which she eagerly answered, “Yes.” Then she 
remembered her mother and made room for her at her side, but her 
mother would not come forward. There was even something in the 
mother’s eyes which as she met them chilled and frightened her. She 
forgot it, for the whistle took the train away from the crowd, the whole 
circle fell back a step or two. Greetings were exchanged with increased 
cordiality, her handkerchief waved, the warmth in her eyes came back. 
They flashed again. All that could be seen of her called greetings to 
them, and they to her, as they followed. Now the lieutenants and all 
the young men were the foremost! Now feelings of a different sort 
found a different expression. The clashing of swords and spurs, the 
colours of the uniforms, the waving of arms, the tramping of feet made 
her dizzy. With her body leaning far out she reached her arms to them 
as they did to her; but the speed soon became too great, a few reckless 
enthusiasts still ran along, the rest remained behind in a cloud of steam, 
and lamented. Her handkerchief was still visible like a dove against a 
dark sky. 

As she drew back, she felt an aching void but she remembered her 
mother’s eyes ; had they the same look in them? Yes. 

So she tried to appear as though she were not excited or agitated. 
She took her hat off and put it above her. But her mother’s eyes had 
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awakened the reaction which was latent in herself, conflicting feelings 
surged within her; she tried to conceal them, tried to recover herself 
then threw herself down, turned her face away, and lay full length on 
the seat. A little while after, her mother heard her crying ; she saw it 
too, from the heaving of her back. 

Presently the daughter felt the mother’s gloveless hand under her 
head. She was pushing a cushion underneath it. This did her good, 
merely to feel that her mother wanted her to sleep. Yes, she longed 
terribly to sleep. And in a few minutes she slept. 


BJORNSTJERNE BJORNSON. 


(End of Part I.) 
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THE COMING CHOLERA. 


T is now generally admitted that the cholera epidemic of 1866, in 
| London, fatal to 6,000 people in the district—which I traced to 
the breakdown of a pump and a filter bed in the East London Water 
Company’s works, and to the consequent distribution of unfiltered 
water from the Lea during three days in the East London district— 
crowned the edifice of our knowledge of the almost exclusive mode 
of distribution of extensive European cholera epidemics. Snow had 
taught us that cholera may be and is occasionally influenced, and its. 
mortality largely increased, by the distribution of water polluted with 
cholera matter, as in the instance of the famous Broad Street pump. 
Simon had added to the demonstration a conclusive series of figures 
by which he showed how largely the cholera mortality was in two 
successive epidemics increased or diminished in the southern districts of 
Yondon among interlocking houses supplied by two water companies 
(the Chelsea Water Company and the Lambeth and Vauxhall), in pro- 
portion as the drinking water which they supplied was relatively more 
or less polluted with poisoned sewage filth. The proposition was con- 
versely demonstrated by the fact that in a subsequent epidemic, as the 
relative impurity of the water supplied was altered by intake at a less. 
impure source, so was the relative mortality altered in the respective 
houses supplied. The demonstration which I obtained in 1866 was 
founded wholly in the first instance on the conviction arising out of 
the collected facts and inferences of Snow and Simon: but it went much 
further. It proved that my robust faith in the polluted water supply, 
not merely as an occasional or adjurant cause, but as the causa 
causans of Asiatic cholera in Europe, was justified by an overwhelming 
series of facts. It led to the absolute identification of the cause of 
that great epidemic which slaughtered 6,000 people in a few weeks 
in a population of 600,000, a proportion closely and singularly 
resembling that of the present epidemic in Hamburg, where, however, 
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more than 7,000 were killed by the distribution of the cholera 
polluted waters of the Elbe, in a population of 640,000. I have closely 
watched all the great epidemics in Europe since 1866, which have 
been very numerous, and I can assert, with proofs in hand, that 
wherever the epidemic has occurred on a large scale, and in a place 
where it can be adequately studied—such as the great epidemic of 
Naples, and the great epidemics of Genoa, Marseilles, Toulon, and 
Spain—I have never failed to ascertain that the distribution of specific- 
ally poisoned water was the one cause of every epidemic. Moreover, 
with the cessation of the cause, the epidemic ceases. I do not propose 
to go into details, which I shall subsequently summarise in a book I 
have reluctantly undertaken. For these there will be here no space, inas- 
much as the facts and figures are as voluminous and massive as they 
are convincing. But, to quote in summary only an example or two, at 
Naples, shortly before cholera broke out, a correspondent of the Z7zmes 
wrote home in a little paragraph which appeared at the bottom of the 
column, saying that all were feeling very uncomfortable at the approach 
of cholera, and everybody was beginning to be alarmed; not with- 
out cause, for beautiful Naples, as every one who has been there knows, 
is built on a porous tufa, sodden with the filth of crowded and successive 
generations. Its soil is riddled with cesspools and surtace wells, and 
from the latter the chief water supply of the town was obtained. This 
correspondent said : “ Everyone is pouring carbolic acid into the cess- 
pools ; and, strangely and disagreeably enough, all our drinking water is. 
tasting of carbolic acid!” Cholera came like a destroying angel and 
left Naples a city of mourning. The scenes of horror, of fright, 
and of savage barbarity induced by fright, will never be forgotten. The 
visit of the King of Italy and the dignitaries of the Church, the 
street processions of monks and images, the attacks upon the doctors 
and nurses, who were assassinated as cholera spreaders in virtue of their 
free use of disinfectants, are historical ; they form a picture which it is 
difficult to realise as belonging to our times, and to a civilised country of 
Europe. Their horrors have, however, been reproduced and surpassed 
in Russia in 1892. Naples has now at an enormous cost secured a pure 
water supply for the greater part of the city by bringing into use again 
the old sources, and partly, I believe, the grand old aqueducts constructed 
by the Romans. Later, cholera showed itself on the Italian and 
French frontiers. Cordons of police and soldiers at Ventimiglia vainly 
sought to keep off the cholera from the neighbouring cities by 
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bayonet and baton. Presently we had the news of a severe out- 
burst of cholera in Genoa. A resident physician, an old friend of 
mine, whose acquaintance I had made when I organised and 
despatched, with his aid and that of Dr. Wolfe, a convoy of medical 
succour to the army of Garibaldi on his famous expedition from 
Sicily, telegraphed to me from Genoa: “Your water theory of cholera 
at fault. Genoa has a fine supply of pure water from a high mountain 
source. Cholera has broken out in districts so supplied, and we have 
‘ already one hundred cases a day. What isto be done?” I replied by 
telegraph : “Cannot be at fault ; must be water; cannot be anything 
else. Examine every foot of your waterpipes, and trace to the supply- 
pipes’ source.” Soon I received the comforting intelligence that in 
tracing the water supply to its mountain source, a group of Italians had 
been discovered, refugees from the frontier—in spite of the futile quar- 
antine and cordons—cholera-stricken, camping on one of the open 
channels through which the water flowed into the pipes, and soiling the 
water by washing their linen in it and otherwise contaminating it with 
specific poison—a small replica of India, Mecca, and the Hurdwar. 
Immediately the water supply was cut off, the refugees were secured, 
cleansed and isolated, immediately also the epidemic dropped, and very 
quickly it became extinct. The history of the great epidemic of 
Marseilles was investigated by M. Marey on the lines laid down by 
Snow, Farr, Simon, and myself, and his report to the French 
Academy tells a similar story. It may be noted as a special 
instance of the practical worthlessness of the academically interesting 
meteorological observations and storm observations in relation to 
cholera (unless we use the study of the water supply to unlock the 
mystery), that violent storms, which are often supposed to have a 
beneficial influence in clearing the air, washing out the sewers, and so 
forth, produced here a distinct aggravation of the epidemic, by washing 
the pollution out of the ground into the rivers, and swelling in other 
ways the bulk of poison conveyed into the streams from which the 
people were drinking. 

The Hamburg epidemic affords a fresh illustration of the water- 
causation of cholera epidemics. The Elbe, and the Elbe alone, was the 
cause of that epidemic. I have before me aseries of volumes describing 
the water arrangements of that city. And I have had the whole matter 
of the waterworks and the water supply investigated on the spot. They 
are indescribably bad and inadequate. The Elbe itself and its tributaries 
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at entrance are extensively, continually, and filthily polluted-; its water 
is distributed imperfectly filtered, or not filtered at all, to the inhabitants 
of the city. Some of the works are seventy years old, and some districts. 
are supplied with unfiltered water. Hamburg has suffered from nine 
epidemics of Asiatic cholera. It has been a port from which Asiatic 
cholera has more than once been imported to this country and to other 
European ports ; for it lies half-way between the Russian ports, which 
are the usual outlets of cholera when it travels from its home in Asia 
across Russia, or up the Volga, and reaches the Baltic towns. 

The following facts, which I give on the authority of Professor 
Hueppe, in a report just issued (Berlin : K/e¢x Wochenshrift, Nos. 4 and 5, 
1893), will serve to give some idea of the nameless abominations with 
which the water supply of Hamburg is tainted at its very source. The 
main sewer of the city discharges into the Elbe. Just below Hamburg the. 
sewage carried down stream by the ebbing tide is driven back again by 
the flowing tide as far as Rothenburgsort, close to the intake of the 
water supply. The filth emptied into the river by many smaller sewers 
is carried still higher up stream. The reservoirs are so constructed that. 
water can only flow into them from the river at high tide, that is to say, 
at the very time when the water is certain to be most polluted. There is 
no real filtration, and so great is the demand for water that no time 
even can be allowed for it to settle and: deposit its grosser impurities in 
the reservoir. It is, therefore, served out to the inhabitants without 
anything that deserves the name of purification. In 1876 a demand for 
filter beds made itself heard, and in 1886 the Senate decided to have 
new waterworks constructed. This, however, was successfully resisted 
for a time by the Biirgerschaft on the strength of Pettenkofer’s theory 
of soil contamination. In 1889 money was voted for the purpose 
of bringing the water supply of Hamburg up to the level of 
modern requirements, but still nothing was done. In 1892 the cholera 
came and found the soil prepared to yield a harvest of death such 
as even Hamburg in the eight epidemics which had previously 
visited it had never known. The propagation of cholera by water is 
most convincingly shown by the distribution of the disease in the three 
towns (Wandsbeck, Altona, and Hamburg) which make up the great 
city on the Elbe. In the State of Hamburg there were 17,974 cases 
with 7,611 deaths in a population of 622,530, that is to say, 288 per 
thousand of the population contracted cholera and 12°2 per thousand 
died. In the town of Hamburg itself with its suburbs, in a population 
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of 579,904, there were 17,891 cases of cholera with 7,582 deaths, that 
is to say, 308 per thousand of the inhabitants suffered from the 
disease, and 13 per thousand died. On the other hand, in Altona, 
with a population of 143,249, there were only 572 cases with 328 
deaths, that is to say, 39 per thousand of the population caught 
the disease, and 2°3 per thousand died. Wandsbeck, again, with 
a population of 20,571 inhabitants, had only 64 cases with 43 deaths, 3°1 
per thousand of cases, 2 per thousand of deaths. The secret of the com- 
parative exemption of Wandsbeck is simply that that town draws 
its water supply not from the Elbe, but from springs. Altona, again, 
which is supplied from the Elbe, gets its water at Blankensee, which is 
far down stream and where the water is comparatively free from pollu- 
tion, and moreover is subjected to filtration through a sand bed before 
use. Hamburg, as already said, gets its water just from that part of the 
river where the water is most loathsomely contaminated, and no 
purification whatever is attempted. So bad, in fact, is the Hamburg 
drinking water, that Dr. Whiteside Hime, of Bradford, on analysing it, 
found that it did not differ very much from that of the Bradford sewage 
effluent. The subjoined table gives the results of the two analyses :— 


ANALYSES OF HAMBURG DRINKING WATER AND BRADFORD SEWAGE. 


Bradford Sewage, after Precipitation 


Hamburg Drinking Water. withi Lcane aad ilaentaan 


PIR, TOG 05s ssa pvesivasesncets PE. cuinetedecestweniis 0°42 
SS eer WEE kScsteeee 0°09 
SEMI ei dihdindetctesccucvvcusenss i EE oe TRO 3°63 
I anscviecscsciviveniariorcsi MND ce Salant 67°04 
Ongenic Matter.............000 ional UNO ag vate oienctseneeen 7°40 
ener ren BEE > scciaucoinmemiersionn 1'IO 
Nitrites and Nitrates................+. RMD necadpuseenepananniton 0°00 
MME eden ecncicdcdesasucscrenvecees EO. voices cvececopeserctos 





Looking back on past epidemics in Europe we may see the extrava- 
gant importance attached to meteorological conditions, questions of 
elevation, of temperature and air-currents, of seasons, of cyclones. 
These questions were all used fruitlessly to occupy time and attention. 
They were discussed at tedious length, they diverted men’s attention 
from the root of the matter, as they do now often in the case of 
Anglo-Indians and with meteorologists of great learning and ability, 
and, unhappily, of great influence with the Government of India. But 
such inquiries have no result of any other than academic and statistical 
interest. It sometimes grieves me to see eminent persons still using 
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the old unmeaning jargon of telluric influences, epidemic constitution, or 
cycles, cholera blasts, cholera mists, pandemic waves, volcanic relation- 
ship, &c. All these big words only darken the truth, and they should 
now be altogether abandoned. In Europe we have nothing now to do 
with them in relation to cholera. In India the same fact is apparent, 
when the difficulties are allowed for of dealing with a country where the 
cholera is endemic and never altogether extinct, and where to trace 
direct causation is often a complex task. Our duty in India is plain: 
it is to purify everywhere the water supply. The positive evidence of 
Furnell, Renzy, MacNamara and Simpson, however, settles the question. 
The task that we really have to perform now is to leave aside the 
mystery of ignorance, to settle down to the ascertained facts of cholera, 
and to treat them scientifically and practically. Cholera travels just as 
fast as the people who convey it travel, and no faster. It has nothing 
to do with, and is not influenced by, whirlwinds, monsoons, storms, or 
air waves. I have elsewhere and before pointed out that when it came 
on foot or on horseback with the caravans of pilgrims or of traders, 
.and when intercourse was slow and travellers few, it took from six 
to nine years to reach Russia, to traverse it, and arrive at our ports. 
It took twenty years to go round the world. Steam and rail bring 
it to us now at express pace. It reached us this time in three months 
from Kashmir, and its progress round the world will be decided by 
the precautions taken to render ports and inland towns sterile to the 
poison. In accordance with what we know of the full history of 
cholera it is likely that it will shortly again be imported into this and 
into most European countries during the rest of this year with reiterated 
frequency—no matter how elaborate our port-inspection. The main 
precautions will be those for the purification of water. 

There remains, therefore, a further study of great social as well as 
scientific interest and importance: the study of the life history of 
the Cholera Bacillus in relation to the epidemic features and clinical 
characters of Asiatic cholera. This study has been somewhat neglected 
in this country, and much perverted, blundered, and mystified in India, 
where, however, the approaching mission of M. Haffkine, of the Pasteur 
Institute, and the recent appointment of Mr. Hankin as bacteriologist in 
the North-West Provinces will give a new initiative. A similar appoint- 
ment in Calcutta and attendance of a thoroughly trained young 
bacteriologist, well skilled in the new methods others practise, would be 
-of great advantage. 
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When Koch first discovered the Cholera Bacillus every possible 
objection was very properly raised to his demonstrations and his 
theories. He was told by well-judging sceptics that it was not 
proved that he had identified the cholera vibrio, and it was not proved 
that the cholera vibrio was the effective cause of cholera. He had great 
difficulty in giving the absolute proof required by reproducing cholera 
from the pure cultivations of the vibrio cholera Asiatica. That old 
spirit of scepticism still survives in the minds of those who have not 
been at the pains to follow subsequent researches and demonstrations 
which have established the identity of the vibrio as the causa causans of 
cholera. The study of the vibrio in the laboratory, however, has thrown 
great light upon the habits and life history of cholera outbreaks and the 
means which we possess of arresting them. Let me sum up what I 
take to be our acquired knowledge of the facts and then apply it. 
I do not think this unpractical or useless at the present moment. 
We know now that the vibrio of cholera is aérobic ; that is to say, it 
grows best in the presence of oxygen; that it produces a rapid and 
copious growth which develops at the body temperature in from eighteen 
to twenty-four hours. In gelatine the growth of this vibrio is character- 
istic and enables it to be identified and distinguished from various other 
vibrios, such as the “ Finkler-Prior” vibrio, and Miller’s vibrio found in 
the human mouth, which had been mistaken for the cholera vibrio. 
Much difficulty and mystification have been introduced into the study 
of the cholera vibrio by the observations of Cunningham and others who 
. have failed to identify the vibrio, or, by employing imperfect methods, and 
by ignorance of the more perfect methods such as those of Schottelins and 
Buchner, have not been able to isolate the cholera germ and to produce 
its characteristic colonies in culture. So that all they have been able to 
do has been to cultivate other vibrios which do not produce the charac- 
teristic effects of Koch’s, so that they have subsequently failed to verify 
his results. The results thus attained have been mere confusions and 
obscurities which are of no value in the inquiry. Koch was unable 
as I have said, in 1883 to reproduce choleriform disease except by 
injecting comparatively large doses of the vibrio intro-peritoneally 
into guinea-pigs, and this was properly held to be to that extent 
inconclusive, But since then many observers have succeeded, and in 
1885 Koch himself succeeded in producing characteristic choleraic 
affection by first neutralising the contents of the stomach by car- 
bonate of soda, and controiling peristaltic action with a dose of 
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opium. The clear fluid in the intestines of the animals which died 

contained quantities of the cholera vibrio. Then Doyen discovered in 

the same year that if the animal was treated with a dose of alcohol 

the cholera vibrio administered by the mouth readily produced cholera. 

Nicati and Rietsch had obtained similar results by injecting the microbe 

into the duodenum after tying the gall-bladder. In all these experiments. 
infection appeared to be obtained by lowering the health and the power 

of resistance possessed by the animal. Gamaleia in 1888 carried the 

matter further, for, by passing the microbe through a successive number of 
pigeons, he gave to it such increased virulence that even a small quantity 

of the pigeon’s blood produced cholera in guinea-pigs. Haffkine has 

adopted the singularly ingenious method of gradually acclimatising the 

cholera vibrio in rabbits’ serum. Ifa small quantity of such a culture is 

injected intravenously into rabbits the animals will succumb, showing the 

typical symptoms of cholera, and the microbe (though it has probably 

been carried to every part of the body by the blood stream) will be 

found to be nearly localised in the intestinal walls and contents. ° 
Curiously enough, though generally rabbits so treated succumbed in a 

few days, in a few cases the animal remained in a state of perfectly good 

health for a couple of months, and then suddenly was taken ill and 

succumbed with the usual cholera symptoms. These experiments. 
suggest an explanation of those anomalous cases in which the patient 

apparently has two attacks of cholera in the same epidemic. Probably 

after the first attack he had not in reality been free from cholera. These 

relapsing and ambulant attacks occur, as we now know, in man, and 

their clinical study is of the first importance : they become frequent and 

perilous causes of the distribution of cholera in new localities. 

Following closely on these accounts of artificially increasing the 
virulence of the cholera vibrio have appeared several reports of the 
production of immunity against the disease. Brieger, Kitasato, and 
Wassermann have produced immunity by the employment of cultures in 
extracts of thymus. Gamaleia has produced immunity by injections of 
sterilised cultures. Klemperer has produced similar results. We also 
find that it is possible to render guinea-pigs immune by feeding them 
with small doses of the cholera vibrio. This result is of interest, as it is 
the first case of immunity against a microbe being produced by such a 
method. Ehrlich, however, has produced immunity against poisons 
(abrin and ricin) by feeding the animals with minute doses. 

Haffkine (a Russian savant who, for some years, has been working in: 
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the Pasteur Institute) has devised a method of producing immunity 
which, from its simplicity and efficiency, promises to be practically 
useful, and which he has now gone to India to try on a large scale. He 
has already tried it on human beings, but naturally no direct evidence of 
its value can be obtained for a considerable time. He has employed 
two vaccines. The first is an attenuated form produced by cultivating the 
microbe in the current of air. The second vaccine is a “virus exalte,” 
obtained by passing the microbe through a series of guinea-pigs. In 
every case a culture of the microbe on agar suspended in bouillon is 
employed for the injections. For human beings one-eighth of an 
ordinary agar culture has been employed as the dose. The symptoms 
produced are pain and a local cedema which, after a couple of days, 
rapidly decreases in size and leaves a small hard and characteristic 
nodule, which appears to persist for a considerable time. A slight degree 
of malaise and some fever are also produced. An interval of five to 
eight days is allowed to elapse between the two inoculations. The 
symptoms produced by the second inoculation are nearly always less 
intense than those produced by the first injection. Five weeks after his 
second inoculation Haffkine repeated the injection with the attenuated 
virus and found that only a trivial local reaction was produced, as also 
occurred in an immune guinea-pig that was similarly treated. He thus 
proved that he had acquired a local immunity against the effects of the 
cholera microbe. Now, if an animal has acquired a local immunity 
against this microbe it is always found to possess a general immunity 
also. It remains in perfectly good health in whatever way the cholera 
vibrio may be introduced into the system, whether through the intestines, 
the muscles, or the peritoneum. We have the best grounds for believing 
and hoping that a general immunity is thus produced. 

The method of anti-choleraic vaccination worked out by experiments 
on guinea-pigs was tried upon rabbits and pigeons before it was applied 
to men. These animals were chosen in order to have subjects very 
differently organised, and in order to be able to generalise the conclu- 
sions, and to extend them to the human organism. 

The result obtained on all these animals being absolutely the same, 
it was decided to apply the operation to man. 

The symptoms produced by this operation have been described in 
several scientific magazines. The method has been tried at Paris, at 
Cherbourg, and at Moscow, on about fifty volunteers of both sexes 
between the ages of nineteen and sixty-eight, of French, Swiss, Russian, 
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English, and American nationality, one of the earliest of whom was Mr. 
Hankin. 

In every case the method has shown itself absolutely harmless to 
health, and the symptoms that it evoked were a rise of temperature, a 
local sensitiveness at the place of inoculation, and the formation of a 
transitory cedema at the same place. The first sensations are felt about 
two or three hours after inoculation; fever and general indisposition 
disappear after twenty-four to thirty-six hours ; the sensitiveness and 
cedema last, gradually dying away in from three to four days. The 
symptoms following the second inoculation were generally rather more 
marked, but of shorter duration. The whole recalls the sensation of a 
bad cold in the head, lasting about one or two days. 

The microbes introduced under the skin do not propagate, but after 
a certain time they die and disappear. It is the substances which they 
contain, and which are set free when they die, that act upon the animal 
organism and confer immunity upon it.. It is found that the same result 
can be obtained if the microbe be killed before inoculation, and if their 
dead bodies only be injected. Thus M. Haffkine has been able to 
prepare vaccines preserved in weak solutions of carbolic acid. In this the 
microbes die at the end of several hours, and the vaccine so prepared has 
been found still efficacious six months after its preparation. It is 
evident that there is much advantage in this state of preservation of the 
microbes. They can be used by persons having no bacteriological 
training, and the absence of all living organisms makes them perfectly 
safe. The carbolic acid that they contain preserves them against any 
invasion of other microbes. Finally, as they can be kept for several 
months, their preparation can be entrusted to a central laboratory whence 
the vaccine ampoules can be sent out to operators. 

As to the length of time that immunity produced by living vaccines 
lasts, we have not as yet at the laboratory animals that have been 
inoculated at a very distant date ; those which have been experi- 
mented on date from, at most, four months and a-half. At the end of 
this time their immunity was found to be still perfect, but M. Haffkine 
does not despair of its lasting much longer yet. 

The inoculations upon man, added to the hundreds of experiments 
that we have made upon animals, testify to the perfect harmlessness of 
these operations, and there is no difficulty in proving their efficacy by 
experiment, no matter on what species of animal. M. Haffkine will 
spend twelve months in India at his own cost and that of the Pasteur 
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Institute, to put our Indian subjects in possession of this means of 
immunity during epidemic outbreaks of cholera. It is humiliating that 
our Government has been profuse only in its letters of introduction 
and recommendation, leaving it to a foreign country to supply the 
research, the knowledge, the man, and the money. | 

I have given this history pretty completely in its condensed form 
because it seems to me to be one which ought to compel us to study the 
whole clinical question in relation to the life-history of the bacillus ; and 
especially I would point to the following features. First of all, we know 
now that the cholera vibrio flourishes in alkaline conditions of the 
stomach, but is enfeebled or destroyed by acid conditions and in con- 
tact with the gastric juice. As I have elsewhere stated, several experi- 
menters, notably Bochefontaine and Klein, have swallowed cultures of 
the cholera microbe without its producing any more effect on them than 
it would on a normal guinea-pig. How does the cholera microbe usually 
get into the system?. How does it escape the action of the gastric 
juice, the acid of which is known to be capable of destroying it? The 
cholera is, no doubt, peculiarly dangerous to those suffering from a 
derangement of the digestive function, such as we may reasonably sup- 
pose existed in Doyen’s alcoholised guinea-pigs. Tipplers and alcoholics 
are, as Gibert has especially noted, the first, the most frequent, and the 
least resisting victims of cholera. But it is not alone the weak, the 
unhealthy, those with alkaline secretions and deficient liver action, who 
succumb. The destroying action of the gastric juice in the healthy is 
by no means, however, such a difficulty as at first appears. At the com- 
mencement of the gastric digestion the contents of the stomach usually 
have an alkaline reaction. (Foster.) It is only very gradually 
that the acid reaction develops. Probably a part of the chyme 
passes the pyloric valve even before the reaction has become 
distinctly acid, and there is no _ great difficulty in supposing 
that the microbes might thus pass through the stomach unharmed 
especially as the clinical evidence is strong that the cholera poison 
usually enters the system through the fluid or solid food, chiefly the 
former, and therefore at a time when the stomach contents are in the 
first instance alkaline or neutral. Several other solutions of the problem 
may be indicated. In the first place, Hueppe has on two occasions seen 
the formation of bodies resembling spores in drop cultures of the cholera 
vibrio. This observation is as yet isolated, and we cannot yet say that 
we know of a spore stage in the life-history of this microbe. 
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Hueppe and Wood have published some interesting experiments 
which have a further application to the clinical history and prevention 
of cholera. The cholera vibrio is normally aérobic ; that is, it flourishes 
in the presence of oxygen, and is thus easily propagated in water and in 
the earth. In the absence of oxygen it is almost incapable of vegeta- 
ting. The above-mentioned authors found that it could gradually be 
acclimatised to an anaérobic mode of living. They showed that under 
such conditions, which, so far as the lack of oxygen is concerned, resemble 
those existing in the human intestine, it secretes poisonous substances 
of a high degree of activity. In the presence of oxygen, on the other 
hand, it vegetates more freely, but secretes less of its poisonous products. 
It is noteworthy that in this condition it is far less capable of being 
killed by an acid reaction. Hueppe and Wood have suggested that 
with this microbe we have a sort of physiological alternation of 
generations. First, in the intestine of a cholera patient we find it 
existing anaérobically and secreting much poison; then in the dejecta 
we find it ready to exist aérobically—in the town water supply, for 
example—till it has sufficiently recuperated its energies to be able to 
face the difficulties of an anaérobic mode of existence in a fresh patient 
This theory is noticeable as suggesting lines of research that might lead 
to interesting results, and has obvious relations to the difficulties which 
have suggested themselves to observers in the endemic area of India 
and in Egypt. 

The question of how the cholera microbe manages to escape the 
action of the acid of the gastric juice is now, in my opinion, of primary 
clinical importance. I should, therefore, like once more here to refer 
my readers to an interesting paper by Professor Matthew Hay, 
which was published in the British Medical Jouxnal of March 13th, 
1886, p. 484. Professor Hay shows that the reaction of the empty 
stomach in cats is alkaline, and that considerable quantities of liquid 
can be swallowed without any change in its reaction. Only solid foods 
can furnish the stimulus necessary for the acid secretion. Ewald has 
made similar experiments in man by removing portions of a previously 
swallowed liquid at intervals by means of a stomach tube. Obviously, 
then, under such conditions, the cholera microbe might readily pass 
through the stomach unharmed. The moral to be drawn from such 
experiments is that it is well during a cholera epidemic to avoid drinking 
between meals. These experiments strongly favour the use of acid 
drinks as a preventive of cholera and in the treatment of preliminary 
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diarrhoea and earlier stages of choleraic infection, as I have urged in 
recent addresses. I observe that these facts and the use of acid drinks 
in preliminary stages of cholera were wholly ignored in the Memoran- 
dum on treatment published by the London College of Physicians. In 
Berlin, however, a “ potus hydro-cholericus” is greatly relied on. It is no 
doubt as good as the old Viennese sulphuric acid mixture, which rendered 
great service in 1854, and Waller Lewis’s famous sulphuric orangeade. It 
is worth far more asa preventive than as a curative agent. The belief that 
one should not venture with an empty stomach into the neighbourhood 
of infectious cases finds also a justification in these experiments ; per- 
haps also the three or four ample meals a day recommended in cholera 
times by the College of Physicians. Biologically and chemically, however, 
that document still belongs to the pre-research era, when alkaline or 
acid conditions of the stomach did not interest the cholera student or 
the practitioner. It fearlessly recommends chalk or opium by way of 
rendering the secretions more alkaline in the preliminary stages, and im- 
partially allows the patient to drink sulphuric lemonade when in the 
later stages he suffers from much thirst. The second point of great 
clinical interest presented by the life-history of the cholera vibrio arises 
out of the important results obtained by Hueppe and Wood, and relates 
to the facility with which the vibrio is propagated in air and water, 
and the fact that when so propagated it becomes more virulent than 
when flourishing in the intestine. This I regard as a matter of 
capital importance and as bearing directly upon our knowledge of the 
spread of cholera by drinking water and by soil out of which it is washed 
into the drinking water. As to the possible propagation of cholera by 
milk, an instructive example of the facility with which milk may become 
the medium for the propagation of zymotic disease is afforded by a 
limited epidemic of cholera which occurred on board a sailing ship, the 
Ardenclutha, \ying in the port of Calcutta. (British Medical Journal, 
July 9th, 1887, p. 82.) Dr. W. J. Simpson, the Health Officer of Cal- 
cutta, investigated the outbreak with great care, and in an admirable 
report published in the /udian Medical Gazette offers strong evidence 
that the outbreak was not to be traced to any peculiar climatic condition, 
to the state of the ship, to the water, or to any circumstances connected 
with the visits of the men on shore. Pursuing the inquiry, it was ascer- 
tained that ten of the men had used milk supplied by a native who visited 
the ship daily ; of these ten men nine were affected ; four died of cholera, 
and five had severe diarrhoea. With regard to one other man, who was 
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the last to suffer from cholera, it was doubtful whether he drank any of 
this milk or not: as he sickened after the others he may have contracted 
the disease from an earlier case. Only one man who drank the milk 
escaped, and he only took a very small quantity. The native who- 
supplied the milk kept one cow which was in good health, but he frankly 
admitted that the milk he supplied to the sailors contained about 25 per 
cent. of added water, and it also came out that several of his neighbours 
had suffered from cholera. A case had been imported on March 2nd ; 
the dejecta from the patient drained into the tank on which the 
milkman’s house stood. The first case among the milkman’s neigh- 
bours occurred on March 7th; the first case of diarrhoea among the 
crew of the Ardenclutha on the same day, and the first case recognised 
as cholera two days later, This, taken along with the admission that 
water was added to the milk, and that, with one exception, the remainder 
of the crew, fourteen in number, who had not drunk the milk, did not 
suffer from cholera or diarrhoea, leaves very little doubt as to the origin of 
the epidemic. The milk was clearly the connecting link between the 
epidemic in the hamlet and on board the ship, and it was without much 
doubt rendered infective by the addition of the tank water fouled by the 
dejecta of the imported case. The investigation also shows that cholera,. 
while prevailing in a distant locality, may be established simultaneously 
at two widely different places, and yet be due to a common cause 
which is preventible. 

In this relation also I would point to the recent researches of Ferran, 
who states that when the comma bacillus is cultivated in a slightly 
alkaline bouillon containing lactose, paralactic acid is produced in 
quantity sufficient to render the liquid decidedly acid. When this 
microbe is sown upon agar that is slightly alkaline and containing 
lactose as well as litmus the medium becomes red from the formation of 
paralactic acid. A cultivation in a slightly alkaline bouillon containing 
actose presents, after being left at rest at a temperature of 30° Cent. for 
five days, a floating mycoderm consisting of large comma bacilli, in the 
interior of which may be seen one or two very small granulations 
analogous to spores; eventually all the protoplasm of the bacillus. 
disappears, leaving exposed these small granulations, which are readily 
coloured violet by methyl. The same bacillus, shown in a small’ 
quantity of alkaline bouillon contained in a capacious flask, may remain 
alive for more than three years, provided that the flask is closed by 
cotton wool, which will allow of the renewal of the air. Under the: 
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very same conditions. and with the sole difference that the bouillon 
contains some lactose, the vitality of the microphyte is rapidly 
extinguished, by reason of the acid character communicated to the 
medium by its own action. In ordinary culture bouillons the 
growth of this microbe is always rapid and luxuriant, but when 
the bouillon contains lactose it is disproportionately less prolific. The 
colonies become very numerous, in consequence of the addition 
-of that substance, within a few hours; but the growth ceases com- 
pletely as soon as the medium becomes acid, and before long the 
vitality of the microbe is destroyed. Ferran calls attention to 
the resemblance between the chemical function of this microbe and that 
of Bacillus coli communis. In many particulars their pathogenic func- 
tions are also similar. Paralactic acid paralyses the chemical activity of 
‘both. The known value of that acid asa remedy for the diarrhoea caused 
by Bacillus coli suggests to him the probability that its administration 
in cases of diarrhoea caused by the comma bacillus might be equally 
efficacious and beneficial. M. Ferran therefore thinks that as a 
remedy (!) for cholera it would be reasonable to administer lactic acid 
in the form of lemonade and to assist its action by morphine, which 
might probably prevent the absorption of toxines and prolong the 
influence of the lactic acid by reducing the rapidity of its elimination 
There is, however, obviously no advantage in the use of lactic acid 
‘lemonade rather than of sulphuric or hydrochloric acid lemonade, 
while it may have obvious inferiorities. 

The final conclusion of all this is that for the prevention of cholera 
we must, in the first instance, trust to State measures or local measures, 
to the purification especially of soil and water as the immediate and con- 
stant vehicles of the propagation of the cholera bacillus ; secondly, that we 
must purify the air, mainly because an impure air is the means of lower- 
ing the vitality of the human organisation and so of predisposing to the 
reception and propagation of the cholera bacillus in the human stomach 
-and intestines—not because it is.in fact a carrier to any extent of the 
-contagious particles; third, we must by all means avoid the chalk 
and opium treatment which has recently been recommended by 
authority (as in pre-scientific days) as a thing valuable to the public 
health, to be much considered by local authorities; and as in- 
dividuals we must firmly adhere, first, to the continuous boiling of any 
suspected water before it is allowed to be drunk ; and, second, to the 
use of acid drinks such as sulphuric acid lemonade or sulphuric acid 
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orangeade ; and as a matter of treatment of preliminary diarrhcea it is 
obvious that the Vienna mixture, of which all of us who have tried it in 
earlier days have had such favourable experience—the combination of 
diluted sulphuric acid with an aromatic stimulant—should be the root of 
ordinary preliminary treatment of diarrhcea or the early stages of 
cholera. As to the actual treatment of cholera we have no better know- 
ledge now than we had in earlier days. Every case requires separate 
medical consideration and management ; no stereotyped plan of treatment 
would prove to be either wise or safe, and usually before the choleraic 
nature of an attack can be established medical assistance will have 
been procured. 

it really may almost as well be admitted that we know very little or 
nothing of the effectual treatment by drugs of cholera once established in 
the body, and that it is open to everyone to proceed therapeutically in 
whatever way he thinks best suited to the condition of the patient. At the 
London Hospital hot baths gave the most relief—drugs were impartially 
failures. The Hamburg experience of treatment by drugs gave little 
hopeful teaching ; “periodate-crystals ” were publicly vaunted in English 
papers, but Dr. Lauenstein’s report to me does not bear out the hopes 
thus excited. It is essentially negative. There is no well-founded 
anticipation of making in the present state of our knowledge permanent 
impression on the total cholera mortality by any known treatment in 
cases where the epidemic is at its height, where the dose of poison is. 
large, and where the bacillus is intense. There are plenty of people who. 
have cured nearly all their cases in various epidemics; they are to be 
congratulated on their patients and on their luck, and one could wish 
them to be immortal and ubiquitous. For in no case have others been 
able to reproduce their successes when employing the same methods. 
and remedies. Our main resource lies in prevention, and the key to 
prevention is purity of water —above all and first of all—and then also 
of soil and air. In extensive local epidemics, or for those running special 
risks of infection, Haffkine’s immunising vaccine holds out reasonable 
hope of security, but adequate experience on a large scale is not yet 
forthcoming. 


ERNEST HART. 
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ENGLAND IN EGYPT. 


UBLIC attention’in this country has been mainly directed to the 
P personal aspect of the recent difficulty in Egypt. Whether the 
Khedive would, or would not, give way to our Consul General, and, 
if he failed to give way, what ought to be done to bring Abbas Pasha 
to his senses, have been the issues which have interested newspaper 
readers. But now that the difficulty is settled, at any rate for the 
moment, and now that it is clear that the youthful Viceroy has not the 
slightest intention of defying the authority of England, at the risk of 
the forfeiture of his throne, it may be worth while to consider how 
much or how little of intrinsic justice there was in the subject matter 
of the dispute between the titular Sovereign of Egypt and the distin- 
guished diplomatist who, as British Resident, in fact though not in name, 
occupies the position of Mayor of the palace. My sympathies, as an old 
and persistent advocate of the annexation of Egypt, are, I need hardly 
say, enlisted on the side of Lord Cromer. But on this very account I 
may be permitted to urge that there is more to be said on the side of 
the Khedive than Englishmen, not personally acquainted with Egypt,are 
disposed to allow. I have no doubt that the main object of Abbas Pasha 
in endeavouring to arrogate to himself the right to name his own 
Ministers, even if those Ministers were persons hostile to the system of 
administration introduced into Egypt under our virtual Protectorate, was 
a desire—a natural though not a laudable desire—to increase his own 
importance and to recover the authority that his father had allowed to 
lapse. But I am convinced also that in choosing the ground for a trial 
of strength between himself and his protectors, the Khedive, or more 
probably the counsellors by whose advice he was guided, selected an 
issue on which he reckoned on having popular sympathy on his side. 
That issue put into plain English amounted simply to this: Should 
justice in Egypt be administered by independent judges acting in 
accordance with law, or should it be administered in accordance with 
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Oriental ideas and traditions? To the Western mind there seems only 
one possible answer to this question. Judicial independence, impartiality 
and purity of justice, administration of the law as a matter of right, 
not of caprice or favour, are, in our eyes, benefits of so _ indis- 
putable a kind that all opposition to their introduction must be 
attributed to personal or interested motives. Yet if the true 
story of our occupation should ever be made public it will be found 
that the reform which our British officials have had most difficulty 
in introducing, and in which they have received the least amount of 
popular support, has been the attempt to establish an independent and 
regular system of justice. Nor has this opposition been confined to the 
classes whose privileges must suffer by having one law for rich and 
poor, administered impartially and honestly. On the contrary, the 
very classes for whose especial benefits these reforms were supposed to 
be initiated have, to say the least, shown little or no appreciation of the 
boon. Amongst Egyptian Ministers who have held office since the 
deposition of Ismail Pasha, it would be impossible to find more distin- 
guished and more enlightened men than Nubar, Cherif, and Riaz. Yet 
all these three statesmen, different as their temperaments and characters 
were,viewed our legal reforms with disfavour, and two of them carried their 
opposition to such a point as to bring them into direct conflict with the 
British authorities. That this should be so is a matter deserving con- 
-sideration, as it throws light on the conditions under which we hold, 
and must continue to hold, Egypt. To make this clear it is necessary to 
say something of the past. 

I remember years ago Ismail Pasha, at the height of his power, 
‘saying to me: “ Egypt is a very old country, and the mistake you 
Englishmen make is that you are always wanting to change it in four- 
-and-twenty-hours.” There was a good deal of truth about this piece of 
banter. Oppression, corruption, and injustice are things hateful to the 
English mind, and I, as an Englishman, am thankful that they are 
hateful. But I cannot at the same time fail to see that in an old country 
the crooked can only be put straight very slowly, very tentatively, and 
very delicately, and that no good is done by forcing the pace. And I 
own my impression is that in the matter of legal reformation we have 
tried to sweep away abuses too rapidly and too ruthlessly. After all, 
reform, to be permanent, must be in harmony with the ideas and pre- 
judices as well as with the interests of the people whose reformation is 
desired. Now, as a matter of fact, the conception of ideal justice as 
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entertained by an Oriental, and especially by an Egyptian, is funda- 
mentally different from that entertained by an European, or, at any 
rate, by an Englishman. Till a few years ago justice in Egypt was 
administered on precisely the same principles as characterised it in the 
days of the Pharaohs. The chief of the Butlers and the chief of the 
Bakers were thrown into prison because, for some cause or other, they 
had incurred the displeasure of their lord and master. After a time, 
without any assigned cause or reason, the former was released and pro- 
moted to honour, the latter was hanged on the gallows ; and the narrator 
of the chronicle in which their fate is recorded never deemed it necessary to 
offer any explanation of their respective sentences than the obvious reason 
that so it seemed good in the sight of Pharaoh. Nor doI think that it 
would ever suggest itself to any Egyptian reader of the Holy Scriptures, 
if such there be, that either the head Butler or the head Baker had the 
slightest cause of complaint. It was the lot of one to be exalted, of the 
other to be executed: and no more need be said. I do not say that 
Orientals have no regard for justice. On the contrary, they have a 
strong conviction that a good ruler should be one who sees justice done 
amidst his people. But so long as the judge, or Cadi, or Sheik, does, as 
a rule, reward the good and punish evildoers, it matters little in Oriental 
opinion whether he observes the letter of the law ; whether he bases 
his judgments on strict rules of evidence; or decides by the light of 
nature; or whether even he occasionally makes a mistake and sentences 
the wrong man for somebody else’s offence. The public conscience, in 
as far as such a thing can be said to exist in the East, is far less shocked 
by the spectacle of an innocent man being executed for a crime he did 
not commit than by that of a guilty man escaping the gallows for lack 
of legal evidence of his having committed the crime he undoubtedly did 
commit. In Egypt, as elsewhere, good rulers are, probably, as common 
as bad ones ; and under the former the administration of justice is con- 
ducted in a way that fulfils the requirements of the people. It always 
seemed to me that the respect undoubtedly entertained by the Egyptians 
for the founder of the reigning dynasty was due, not so much to his 
having brought about the virtual independence of Egypt, as to their 
recollection of the rough and ready way in which he executed justice. 
Innumerable stories are told of his summary judgments, and of his 
still more summary punishments. Let me cite one or two as showing 
what the Egyptian opinion of justice is to-day as it has been for 
untold centuries. In the days when the Esbekich gardens were still 
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a sort of waste—half lake, half desert—and when European tourists 
were rare, an English doctor and his daughter stopped close te 
Shepherd’s Hotel to watch a group of howling dervishes who were giving 
a performance in the open air. The presence of a woman, and, above 


all, of an unveiled Christian woman at any religious ceremony is always 


offensive to Mussulman sentiment : and one ofthe dervishes rushed out 
from the crowd and stabbed our countrywoman to the heart, killing the 
poor girl on the spot. As soon as the news of the crime reached the 
palace of Abdin, Mehemet Ali drove down in haste to the Esbekich, had 
the murderer, or the man said to be the murderer, pointed out to him, 
and hanged him there and then, leaving orders that the body should be 
left to hang till it rotted, as a warning to the people of Cairo that the 
lives of Europeans must be respected throughout his dominions. Again, 
on one of his provincial tours a baker contrived to force his way into 
Mehemet Ali’s presence, and narrated to him a story of cruel extortion 
and oppression to which he had been subjected by the Pasha of the pro- 
vince. Rightly or wrongly Mehemet Ali was convinced that the baker’s 
story was true, and dismissed him with the injunction to go and heat his 
oven. As soon as this was done the Pasha was brought down by the 
Viceroy to the bakery, confronted with his accuser, and then thrown alive 
into the burning oven. Another time there was a certain amount of dis- 
affection and agitation in Cairo, and orders were posted up one day in the 
streets announcing that anybody who spoke ill of the Government would 
be hanged on the spot. Next morning, as our then Consul General was 
going to Abdin, he found forty corpses hanging in the leading thorough- 
fares. On his arrival at the palace he expressed some surprise at the 
promptness with which His Highness had detected the ringleaders of 
the suspected revolt. To this Mehemet Ali replied: “It is perfectly 
simple. Anexample was needed, and I sent orders to the chief of the 
police last night that forty men must behanged to-day for havingspoken ill 
of the Government, and so he had only to pick out any forty scoundrels 
who were likely to have committed this or any other offence.” I might 
add any number of like incidents. I only mention these to show how 
little in a country where Jedburgh justice has been for generations the 
law of the land, our cautious, regular, and scrupulous manner of legal 
procedure is likely to commend itself at first sight to the approval of the 
natives. 

It may be said, however, that human nature is very much alike all the 
world over, and that Orientals are equally averse with Europeans to 
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being robbed, imprisoned, bastinadoed, made to work as slaves, and done 
to death in order to meet the exactions of the Government, or to satisfy 
the greed and spite of some Government official or wealthy Pasha. 
During the latter years of Ismail Pasha’s reign the plight of the Fella- 
heen might fairiy be described in the terms used above. : Indeed, if I re- 
member rightly, I myself described it at the time in much the same lan- 
guage. It may be argued that if this is so the Fellaheen, at any rate, 
must be grateful for the changed conditions which have removed these 
abuses and must welcome any reform which is calculated to render the 
above conditions permanent. Now, there can be no doubt that the 
chief weapon by which the Khedive robbed the Fellaheen in the 
bygone days out of their money, their labour, and their lands 
lay in the fact that the administration of the law was in his own 
hands and was conducted according to his own caprice and interests. 
The instinct, therefore, of self-preservation ought, it might be thought, to 
be sufficient to convince the natives of Egypt that their safety and 
well-being demand the institution of independent tribunals by which 
the law shall be administered regularly without fear or favour. 

The argument is plausible and, to a certain extent, sound. But its 
force can only be admitted subject to certain important qualifications. 
The memory of the oppression under which the Egyptians were ground 
down has died away as a new generation has sprung up, to whom the 
exiled Khedive is a name and a name only. Secondly, the Fellaheen 
are not sufficiently educated or intelligent to realise easily that their 
physical comfort and safety depend upon the law being carried out 
honestly, rigidly, and impartially. And, lastly, what the Egyptians 
objected to under Ismail was not so much the system by which they 
were governed as the extent to which that system was abused and per- 
verted. The more I have seen of Egypt the more I have come to the 
conclusion that the caprice, favouritism, corruption, extravagance, and 
disregard of law which characterise all Oriental administrations, whether 
good or bad, are not so distasteful to the native mind as they ought to 
be in accordance with the accepted creed of European progress. 

The greatest happiness of the greatest number is in theory the 
ideal of every good citizen. But in practice the ideal of the vast majority 
of even good citizens is the greatest happiness of number one. If this 
is true of highly civilised Western communities it is still more true of 
semi-civilised ones, such as Egypt. Altruism is a conception beyond 
the mental faculties of the Fellah. Not long ago a young native officiah 
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at Cairo, who had been indoctrinated with Western notions, addressed 
a deputation from some village sent to complain of the burden inflicted 
by the conscription, and wound up his harangue by telling the village 
Sheik, who acted as spokesman, that he should remember all Egyptians 
were now brothers and should be proud to serve their common country. 
“If we are all brothers,” replied the Sheik, “why not send another 
brother?” and in so saying he expressed the sentiment of his fellow- 
countrymen, high and low, rich and poor, Pasha or peasant. This being 
so, it is not difficult to understand why a_ native régzme with alb 
its evils and abuses, though it acts most detrimentally on the 
collective interests of the whole community, is yet popular, or, 
at any rate, not unpopular, with the majority of the people in 
their individual capacity. After all the system has its compensations 
If the Khedive in the old days extorted money from the Pashas, the 
Pashas in their turn squeezed the Sheiks, the Sheiks extorted illicit 
gains from the Fellaheen, and the Fellaheen cheated each other to 
the best of their ability. Under a native Oriental régime the French 
maxim of /a carriére ouverte aux talents is a reality, not a 
fiction. The man who is stronger, cleverer, less scrupulous, and, above . 
all, more lucky than his fellows can and does attain to eminence and 
fortune with a facility unknown under a regular organised and law- 
abiding administration of public affairs. It is an instinct of human 
nature that every man hopes to draw the prizes in life’s lottery, and it is 
therefore not unnatural that a system which tells very cruelly upon the 
masses, but which holds out a great number of prizes that any individual 
may hope to obtain, should be popularly preferred to a system under 
which, though the masses are far better off, the prizes are far fewer, and 
such prizes as there are can only be obtained by hard work and self- 
denial; not as of old, by favour or by luck. The same principle applies 
to the daily interests of Egyptian life. Formerly the great body of the 
Fellaheen was taxed unmercifully and forced to part with its hard- 
earned savings by the application of the kurbash, but on the other hand 
a considerable minority paid less than their due, or got off scot free. 
Nowadays the taxes are far lighter in amount and are collected with far 
less severity ; but fer contra everybody is taxed, and the taxes are col- 
lected with unfailing regularity. The two main instruments of Egyptian 
government were, up to the other day, oppression and corruption—kur- 
bash and backsheesh. Exemption from the former is, I suspect, dearly 
purchased, from the point of view of the ordinary Egyptian, by the 
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abolition of the latter. I trust that in saying all this I. may not be 
suspected of being in any way an apologist for the malpractices of the 
pre-English era. On the contrary, I recognise most fully that it is 
better for the Fellaheen to live under the rule of law, and that it is 
England’s duty, so long as she is responsible for the administration of 
Egypt, to see that law rules supreme throughout the country. All I 
wish to point out is that in this,a natural duty, we must not reckon upon 
the active support, or even upon the cordial sympathy of the Egyptian 
population. 

In order to understand how this duty became specially incumbent 
upon England, and under what circumstances of exceptional difficulty 
she has been called upon to fulfil her obligations, it is necessary to go 
back to the origin of the legal institutions under which justice is 
administered in Egypt at the present day. Up to some twenty years 
ago all lawsuits between natives were determined by the native 
tribunals in accordance with the law of the Koran, and all suits to 
which foreigners were parties were judged by the Consular courts of 
the nationality to which they belonged. This was done in accordance 
with the capitulations, and in old days the system worked fairly well. 
But as the European colony in Egypt increased in numbers and as 
Alexandria became the great mart of the Levant, the position became 
untenable. The traffic in contraband goods was entirely in the hands 
of Levantines, and any attempt to bring the offenders to justice was 
baffled by the fact that they could only be tried in their own 
Consular courts, and that these courts invariably decided in favour of 
their own people. At last, on the initiative of Nubar Pasha, who was 
then Prime Minister, the great Powers agreed to suspend the Consular 
jurisdiction in civil cases on the establishment of the so-called inter- 
national tribunals. These tribunals, which consist of five judges 
appointed by England, France, Germany, Austria, and Italy, have a 
right of deciding all suits to which foreigners are parties. They were 
appointed for 4 period in the first instance of five years, and if 
their powers were not renewed at the expiration of this period, or if 
their judgments were not carried out by the Executive, it was stipulated 
that the old Consular jurisdiction was to revive at once in its integrity. 
These tribunals were to act in accordance with a special code, based 
upon the Code Napoléon, and the language in which the proceedings 
were to be conducted was to be French. Curiously enough these 
international tribunals, whose appointment was the best achievement 
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of Ismail’s reign, led indirectly to his deposition. By a clause intro- 
duced into the code, and which has no parallel elsewhere, the courts 
had power accorded them to give judgment against the Egyptian 
Government for any breach of contract or other tort sustained by a 
foreigner. With or without truth, Ismail Pasha always declared this 
clause had been introduced without his cognisance. Be .this as it may, 
its existence enabled the bondholders to obtain judgment and have 
execution granted against the Egyptian Government in its own courts, 
an advantage not possessed, to the best of my belief, by the creditors of 
any other defaulting State. It was the refusal of Ismail, in 1880, to 
carry out the judgment of the international courts which gave Germany 
the ground for proposing his deposition. 

The new courts worked well as judicial institutions. At any rate, they 
were an immense improvement on the old system or want of system. 
The wealthy natives appreciated the superiority of the international! 
tribunal, and contrived to bring a large number of cases under its juris- 
diction by making an European a party to the suit. The business of the 
courts soon exceeded the anticipations of their founders: and it was 
found necessary to appoint subsidiary courts of a like character in the 
provinces. But from the outset, and indeed up to the present hour, the 
Egyptian reformed tribunals, as Nubar Pasha used to insist on calling 
them, deserved the name of International, by which they are com- 
monly known, and to which the eminent Egyptian statesman took 
exception. Now before an international court English suitors and 
English lawyers are necessacily at a disadvantage. For good or for bad, 
English law is an exception to all other systems of jurisprudence: and 
our people, whether they are lawyers or laymen, are not quick in under- 
standing foreign legal procedure any more than they are rapid in 
acquiring foreign languages. Considering that a very large proportion 
of the cases which come before the courts are issues in which British 
merchants, traders, and shippers are either plaintiffs or defendants, it 
does not seem equitable on general grounds that English should not be 
one of the languages in which pleadings are allowed to be made before 
the courts in question. But the plea has invariably been rejected by 
the judges, who naturally are desirous of retaining intact the inter- 
national character conferred on the courts at their installation. In such 
matters International and Anti-English are convertible terms; and in 
these courts the English element has been systematically placed on the 
footing of the least favoured nation. The post of President has, in as far as 
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Iam aware, never yet been conferred on the English judge ; and only one 
English barrister has ever had any large practice before the courts. 
That exception is Mr. Justice Scott, whose action was the immediate 
cause of the recent crisis. Mr. Scott, who some score of years ago was: 
a rising young barrister at home, had suddenly to throw up his. 
profession owing to failing health and migrated to Alexandria. Being 
there, he made himself master of the Code Napoléon, and of the French 
language, and obtained a considerable amount of business in a very 
short time. On the establishment of the International courts he was. 
selected as the nominee of England on the Bench, and his conduct as 
judge amply justified the wisdom of the selection. By great tact, good 
sense, and ability he won the respect and confidence, not only of the 


public, but of his colleagues, and soon became recognised as a high legal . 


authority in all the many cases where the law of the country and the law 
of the Code Napoléon necessarily came into contact, if not into conflict. 
His reputation, indeed, became so general that he was appointed to a 
judgeship at Bombay, and for a time severed his connection with Egypt. 

Thus when England, after Tel-el-Kebir, assumed the virtual 
administration of Egypt the legal position stood thus: All foreign 
interests in the country were protected by a system of international 
courts, which even if exception might be taken as to their character 
and composition from an English point of view, dispensed justice 


fairly, impartially, and honestly. The lives and properties, however, 


of the natives were feft to the protection of the native tribunals, which 
were notoriously incompetent, ignorant, and corrupt. If England were 
to re-organise Egypt at all, the first step was to provide the country 
with an honest and independent magistracy ; and to that end the efforts 
of our representatives have been sedulously directed. Certain mistakes. 
were made at the outset, and finally the services of Mr. Justice 
Scott were enlisted by the late Khedive at the suggestion of the 
British Consul General, with the view of placing the local legal 
institution on a sound footing. In theory the Egyptian authorities 
were equally desirous with our own of placing the magistracy in 
competent and honest hands. Nor was there any religious difficulty 
as to the proposed alteration of the law, though they modified to some 
extent the provisions of the Koran. The real difficulty arose as to: 
the independence of the judicial body. The contention of our repre- 
sentative was that it was impossible to have honest and competent 
tribunals if the judges were not empowered to administer the law 
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without the intervention of the Government, the Mudirs, and the Sheiks. 
The Egyptian contention was that under these conditions the duc 
administration of the country was an impossibility. Even Nubar 
Pasha, the founder of the international tribunals, felt so strongly 
on this point that while Prime Minister, during the interregnum 
between Mr. Justice Scott’s departure from and return to Egypt, he 
addressed strong representations privately to the British Government 
urging the impossibility of maintaining order in the provinces. 
if the local authorities were to be deprived of their summary powers, 
or, more strictly speaking, only allowed to exercise these powers 
through the action and with the sanction of the courts. Personal 
disagreements between some of our British officials in Egypt retarded 
the execution of the proposed legal reforms, and nothing was done till 
Nubar had been succeeded by Riaz as Premier, and Mr. Justice Scott 
had undertaken to re-organise the administration of justice in Egypt in 
accordance with the system we have introduced into India. Again, 
when it was made manifest to Riaz that the proposed system would 
involve the removal of the arbitrary powers hitherto possessed by the 
local governors, he objected so strongly to the proposal that he resigned 
office sooner than carry out a policy of which he disapproved. He has. 
now returned to power, and very little acquaintance with the present 
Premier is required in order to be sure that though changed circum- 
stances may have modified his policy, he has not in any way modified 
his views. 

The position therefore stands thus. The legal reforms which our 
British representatives in Egypt consider to be essential for protecting 
the people, and especially the peasantry, from exactions and oppression. 
are received with undisguised hostility by the Khedive, the leading 
statesmen of Egypt, the native administrators, and the whole Pasha 
class. And for reasofis I have suggested above, these reforms receive 
at the most a passive support at the hands of the Egyptian populace. 
Abbas Pasha based his futile attempt to emancipate himself from 
British control on the plea which he deemed most likely to command 
support, and the result, I think, has shown that in this respect his- 
calculations were not ill-founded. We may be certain that, though 
possibly there may be no further open opposition on the part of the 
Khedive or his Ministers, every sort of influence will be brought to bear 
to hinder the successful working of the new system of legal administra- 
tion, and to throw difficulties in the way of the British officials and. 
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their native nominees who are engaged in carrying out the proposed 
reforms. 

Is it wise, under these circumstances, to persevere in our effort to 
secure for the Fellaheen the protection of the law, an effort which, how- 
ever laudable in theory, greatly augments the practical difficulties of 
our anomalous position in Egypt? That is the question. For myself 
I can only answer it by asking another question: Do we, or do we not, 
intend to remain in Egypt? In the former case perseverance in our 
policy of legal reform is a duty; in the latter, it is—to my mind—a 
folly. Under our present provisional végzse in Egypt all our attempts to 
improve the institutions of the country are simply experiments as to the 
feasibility of putting new wine into old bottl@s. I know that there are a 
great many persons in England, and a few persons in Egypt, for whose 
opinions I have the highest respect, who honestly believe that after a 
certain limited number of years of British supervision the institutions we 
are establishing in Egypt will have taken so firm a hold on the country 
and have commended themselves so thoroughly to the approval of the 
people as to survive our withdrawal. This view, I, for one, have never 
shared. 

I believe myself, the theory to which I take exception is based on a 
misconception of Egyptian character. In common with all races that 
have been enslaved for generation after generation, the Egyptians are 
wonderfully keen and quick in catching the ideas and copying the 
opinions of their masters for the time being. If you ask any Fellah a 
question, no matter how insignificant, he will exert his whole powers 
of observation to judge from your tone, voice, and gestures, what answer 
you wish him to give, and will answer you accordingly, without the 
slightest regard to the correctness or incorrectness of his reply. So it is 
with the native officials who serve under British administration. They 
learn our ideas, they repeat our phrases, they expound our theories, 
and they succeed in convincing their instructors that they are not only 
apt pupils, but that they really take our lessons to heart. I have not 
the slightest doubt that, so long as British patronage is the way to pay 
and promotion, the native judges who hold office under our rule will do 
their best to administer justice honestly and impartially, so as to win 
the favour of their English patrons. According to the Arab proverb, 
“So long as the monkey rides on horseback the wise man will dance 
before him.” For the present we are on horseback in Egypt, and the 
native officials will dance to any tune we like, however fantastic that 
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tune may sound in their ears. Once, however, we either dismount or 

are dismounted, and the whole fabric of our reformed administration 

will fall to pieces like a pack of cards. Egypt would become again what: 
it always has been since the days of Pharaoh, a land governed by back- 

sheesh and the kurbash ; and the first to return to the old malpractices 
would be the native officials whom we fondly believed we had trained to 
appreciate a higher and better system. 

It may be said that if this is so the regeneration of Egypt is an 
impossibility. To this I should reply that in all I have ever written on 
this subject I have never contended that the object of our occupation 
of Egypt is or ought to be the regeneration of the Egyptian people. I 
have always advocated the retention of Egypt on the plea that in my 
judgment this step is essential to the vital interests of England. On 
the other hand, I feel most strongly, if we do remain in Egypt in order: 
to serve English interests, it is our bounden duty to secure protection 
under our rule for the lives and property of the Fellaheen : and this we- 
can only do by seeing that justice is administered impartially by 
independent tribunals throughout the length and breadth of the land. 
But the duty is incumbent only if we become the owners of the country 
instead of being, as we now are, tenants under notice to quit. In: 
the interest of Egypt, as well as of England, the first thing to be done 
is to make up our own minds whether our occupation is to be- 
temporary or permanent. The next thing is when we have arrived at a 
decision to let that decision be made known beyond the possibility of: 
misapprehension. 


EDWARD DICEY. 

















THE COMEDIE-FRANCAISE OF TO-DAY. 


I. 


\ \ ’HEN a man, no longer in the prime of life and not generally 

addicted to frolics, has taken off his coat and hat, turned up his 
shirt sleeves, and carried a bandbox for an actress—even the greatest of 
her time—in order to be present at a dress rehearsal from which the 
author of the piece was determined to exclude any and every journalist, 
‘that man has virtually abdicated all claim to be considered a serious 
historian of the drama. He is at best but an anecdote-monger, a 
-gossiper, a chronicler of small talk, and lest the reader should be deceived 
by the title of these pages, I warn him that I have done all that and 
more ; hence he must not look for long dissertations on the comparative 
merits of the French and English stages; he must not expect profound 
criticism, for if I have any opinions at all on these subjects, I keep them 
rigorously to myself. Montesquieu has said that every country has the 
Government it deserves. I am of the opinion that the same might 
be said with regard to a nation’s dramatic literature and theatrical 
institutions. 

Whatever France may deserve in the way of Government she 
decidely deserves her Comédie-Frangaise, for Republicans and Legitimists, 
Imperialists and Constitutional Monarchists alike have for at least half a 
century vied with one another in keeping up its prestige. Nepotism and 
corruption may have been rife in every department of the public 
service, but no Minister of Public Instruction, or Director of Fine Arts 
under him, has ever attempted, for the last forty-five years at least, to 
select as Administrator-General a man who had not already made good 
his name in some other branch of art. By preference the Minister has 
selected a man versed in the literature of his country, for “literature 
in France leads to any and everything, even to a bed in the hospital, and 
a pauper’s grave,” as the French themselves have it. For more than 
forty years it has frequently led to the General Administratorship of 
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the Comédie-Frangaise, for during that time there has been only one 
non-literary man at the head of affairs in the Rue de Richelieu—namely, 
the late M. Emile Perrin. Edmond Seveste, who was killed in one of 
the sorties from besieged Paris, in 1870, does not count. It is not 
libelling his memory to say that no Minister would have appointed 
him ; he was theoretically an honest man, just as the sweater in the 
East End, who grinds his workpeople down to the lowest farthing, is 
honest, for he, and his brother, and their father, who initiated them to 
the business before them, were nothing but theatrical sweaters. It 
would, however, take too long to explain their system, except by com- 
parisons drawn from our midst, and with the salutary fear of the law 
of libel before me, I refrain. Edmond Seveste had, moreover, neither 
the tact, the education, the artistic instinct and training, nor the 
manners required for the position, and yet he was placed in it by the 
comedians themselves, by men such as Samson and Regnier, and in 
‘spite of the laws that govern the Comédie-Frangaise. But that hap- 
pened in the beginning of the Second Republic, and much may be 
pardoned to Frenchmen when their political passions come into play. 
The reader must not forget that the Comédie-Francaise as he knows 
it to-day sprang from a scission ina company, as much divided by 
political hatred as by professional jealousy—and / must not forget that 
I am not writing history. 

The appointment of the late Emile Perrin, then, was the only excep- 
tion to the rule that had prevailed for many years, but that appointment 
would never have been made but for a mistake that happened long 
before. After the Revolution of ’48 Emile Perrin, who was a painter 
and a pupil of Gros and Delaroche, together with his brother, who, on 
the other hand, knew a great deal about literature, was warmly recom- 
mended to the then Minister of Public Instruction—Emile for a curator- 
ship in one of the museums, his brother for the directorship of one of 
the subsidised theatres. Both were successful in their applications, but 
by some curious error of one of the clerks the Christian names were 
changed in the official decrees appointing them, and Emile, the painter, 
became the director of the Opéra Comique, while the brother, with very 
distinct literary tendencies, was sent as curator to the Rouen Museum. 
Emile Perrin took a liking to his new occupation, and some years later 
simply “ stepped across the way” from the Place Boieldieu to the Rue Le 
Pelletier, where, in spite of the glorious memory of Dr. Louis Véron, who 
had mounted and staged the first grand opera Meyerbeer had written 
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for the Parisians—viz., Robert le Diable—he amazed the Parisians by his 
gorgeous production of the composer’s last, L’A/ricaine. At the beginning 
of the Third Republic, when Halanzier took the direction of the 
Académie Nationale de Musique, M. Thiers appointed Emile Perrin to 
the General Administratorship of the Comédie-Frangaise. 

In spite of this break in the traditions, the contest for the chair left 
vacant by the death of M. Emile Perrin—who long before his demise 
had been flatteringly dubbed M7. Szx-Mille Perrin, by his socéétatres, 
in virtue of his having brought up the receipts to that figure four or five 
times a week—was confiued to /ttérateurs, and in the end to two authors 
of nearly equal value, from one point of view, though utterly unlike 
from another. But this is merely a question of literary taste and 
criticism on which I need not dwell here. “ Tous les genres sont bons, 
hors le genre ennuyeux.” 

The struggle between MM. Ludovic Halévy and Jules Claretie would 
have been much more severe but for the supposed anti-Republican ten- 
dencies of the former, and the ascertained Republican tendencies of the 
latter. I have a notion that all things being equalthe same preference would 
have been shown in England. Furthermore, I have a doubt whether the 
author of Frou-Frou and L’Abbé Constantin would have filled the post so 
well as his more fortunate rival. M. Claretie, though perhaps not stand- 
ing quite so high as a novelist and playwright as M. Halévy, stands, 
nevertheless, very high ; he is, furthermore, an accomplished art critic 
who has sucked the principles on which all such criticism should be 
based with the mother’s milk. The friends of his youth and manhood 
were nearly all painters; the great landscape and seascape painter, Jules 
Dupé, was anear relation. M. Claretie’s father was at the head of a large 
porcelain factory. If the dead could speak and the living would speak, 
the shades of Clarkson-Stanfield, David Roberts and Beverley, and the 
voices of those who have so worthily succeeded them, might tell many a 
tale of the true scenic artist’s struggles with the unreasonable exactions 
of a manager not only absolutely ignorant of the laws of perspective, 
composition, &c., but unwilling to admit that ignorance. The results 
need not be insisted on; they are too often manifest to a wondering 
public by the startling spectacle of a David looking in at Goliath’s. 
second-floor bedroom, without as much as standing on tiptoe. Such 
things become impossible under the management of an Emile Perrin; and 
M. Claretie has all the artistic instincts which proved so valuable to his 
predecessor in the “ staging” and “dressing ” of the r/fertotre (new and 
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old) of the Comédie-Frangaise ; he has all the literary refinement and 
practical stagecraft of M. Ludovic Halévy, begotten, like the latter’s, of 
his long experience as a playwright, and, what is more, of a playwright 
who rarely missed a rehearsal of one of his works, from the very first to 
the very last. To estimate correctly what such experience means, one 
must have seen a Sardou, or his master in that respect, a Scribe, at 
a dress rehearsal; one must have had the privilege of looking at a 
“prompt copy” of a play, and of comparing it with the original 
manuscript as it left the author's hands. 

But M. Claretie has some additional qualifications for the position 
he occupies. Neither M. Perrin nor M. Halévy was ever in the thick of 
the battle of journalism; M. Claretie positively fought his way in it 
from the lowest to the highest rung, and as such is more lenient to the 
foibles of the scribe “in quest of copy” than was Perrin, than Halévy 
might have been. 

His leniency is, however, put to very severe tests, for the scribe in 
question invariably selects him for his victim when all other sources of 
information, consequently of means to “raise the wind,” have failed 
during the day. Among the crowd of callers that encumber the stair- 
case and landing leading to the directorial room between four and seven 
every afternoon, the would-be interviewer is in a majority. Of course, 
men like the late Jules Prével and his successor, M. Georges Boyer, and 
half-a-dozen others whom I could mention, never trouble M. Claretie 
except on important occasions. Such information as they require for 
their daily notes is sent to them by letter, the less important but more 
amusing gossip they pick up in their almost nightly visits to the green- 
room and in their frequent and familiar intercourse with actors, play- 
wrights, and so forth. The interviewer who must “ interview” or starve 
has no such resources ; both actors and playwrights give him a wide 
berth if they happen to know him, which, as a rule, they do not, seeing 
that whether talented or the reverse, and he is often very talented, he is 
of the obscure the most obscure. In his distress and pressing need, he 
thinks it fair to make the life of the Administrator of the Comédie a 
burden to him. There are in Paris close upon two score of morning 
and evening papers, three-fourths of which live from hand to mouth, 
and to which a sensational paragraph (true or otherwise) is a godsend 
that may keep the wolf from the door for four-and-twenty hours. Here 
are some of the questions submitted by the “gentlemen” connected with 
these papers to M. Claretie, as told by him to a well-known French 
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journalist who resided for many years in England. The latter com- 
municated them to me, and I made a note of them. 

1. A discussion has arisen as to the length of the waits between the 
acts and how they might be employed. My editor feels convinced that 
the question should be looked at in connection with the quality and 
quantity of refreshments consumed at the cafés adjoining the theatre 
during those waits. These rcfreshments, he thinks, cannot fail to 
influence the public’s appreciation of the dénouement of the piece. 
He wishes to have your views on the subject. 

2. Last night, monsieur, the curtain rose very slowly upon the 
parody of Francillon at the Variétés. My editor would like to have 
your personal opinion on this evident and deliberate ridiculing of the 
dignified proceedings at the Comédie-Francaise. 

I hold my hand, though I have a dozen or more notes of the same 
kind. If M. Claretie, too sorely tried, should bid one of these intruders 
go hang, the remainder, nominally attached to the other impecunious 
sheets, would be certain to take up the cudgels for their offended 
confrere. What is more, a few of these could and would influence the 
gallery and the pit at. the next new production. The least mischief 
would be the absence of the hostile gods and groundlings ; the worst we 
have seen at the few representations of Termidor with the editor of a 
“red” sheet addressing them from his private box. 

This is but one instance, and perhaps the mildest, of what M. 
Claretie has to bear tamely, for the disappointed author, the ambitious 
“mummer” if he be a male, her protector if she be a female, consider 
him fair game; then there is! the gentleman who has been struck off 
the free list, and who declines to bow to. the decision until he has seen 
M. |’Administrateur personally. 

The free list; the anecdotes in connection with it would fill a 
volume, and a second tome might be written about those in connection 
with the free list of the first nights. But instinctively I feel that I am 
treading on dangerous ground, and that I would not be proof against 
instituting comparisons between London and Paris and drawing 
deductions. When Heine felt that he was drifting into politics, he used 
the popular German formula of exorcism, “Thou hound, thou hound, 
accursed hound, away from me, thou art not sound.” It’s done, the 
bulldog to whom the English manager is afraid to refuse a stall is gone, 
and there remains only the poodle whom the French manager excludes 
or admits as he thinks fit. I will only give two stories concerning 
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him, one in connection with the free list of the first nights, the other 
in connection with the ordinary free list. Some ten or eleven years ago 
there was a change of management in the foremost of non-subsidised 
Paris theatres. The first thing the new comer, as courteous as his prede- 
cessor, did was to look over the free list of the first nights with his 
general manager, whose son-in-law was once at the head of the 
French theatre in London... Nearly every name on the document was 
known to him, his lieutenant, or the members of his company ; one 
name only defied all attempts at classification ; no one knew anything 
about M. Jean Jacques Matthieu. The chef du contréle was appealed to. 
For the benefit of the reader, I may mention that he is the principal of the 
three officials who sit in a kind of jury box in the vestibule, and that he 
is the custodian of both the free lists. The chef knew M. Matthieu very 
well, had seen him for the last seventeen years at every premiére ; 
beyond that he could afford no information. The manager sent to the 
Society of Dramatic Authors, consulted the file of old programmes. 
on the chance of M. Matthieu’s being a forgotten dramatist ; all in vairi. 
A twelvemonth elapsed during which M. Matthieu made his regular 
appearance at every first performance, the new director being reluctant to: 
meddle with vested privileges. One morning, while sitting in his. 
sanctum, a card is brought to him in the absence of his lieutenant. 
The piece of pasteboard is inscribed with the name of “Jean Jacques 
Matthieu.” Enter two gentlemen, instead of one, the one old, the other 
young. The director rises to meet them, &c. M. Matthieu states his 
business. “I am going to retire to the country and have come to ask 
you to substitute the name of my successor to my business for mine on 
the feuzlle de service.” 

“Your business,” repeats the manager, “are you in business?” 

“Of course I am; did you not know that ? I have been established 
for the last thirty years as a tailor and cloth merchant, in the Rue des 
Jedneurs.” 

“ A tailor and cloth merchant!” exclaims the manager, “then how 
came you on the free list?” 

“That’s a very old story. Your predecessor, who was a customer of 
mine, granted me the privilege the moment he became manager.” 

“ And that’s your only title to it?” 

“‘T fancy that’s sufficient.” 

The manager was not of the same opinion, and politely bowed 
M. Matthieu and his successor out. 
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When Nestor Roqueplan was the director of the Opéra Comique, his 
attendant, one day, handed him a card of a gentleman, of whom he knew 
no more than the other manager knew of M. Matthieu. The gentleman 
in question had called five-and-twenty times. The visitor was admitted 
and very politely but firmly claimed his entrées, which had been 
suppressed. His grandfather had had an opera performed in 1830. 
Roqueplan asked the visitor to hum an air of the said opera. The young 
fellow could not comply with the request. “Well, monsieur, I am still 
more ignorant of your grandsire’s music than you are, so you must 
admit that your request is unreasonable.” M. Claretie could give 
one stories just as good; he admits now that he did not know the 
extent of his responsibilities in that respect when he became a candidate 
for the directorship of the Comédie-Frangaise. 

“ Long runs,” in our sense of the word, are unknown at the Comédie- 
Francaise ; the most signally successful play never holds the bill for 
more than four performances out of the eight during the week, the 
remaining four being selected either from the modern or classical 
repertory, but requiring in any case different scenery, furniture, properties 
and accessories. The Comédie is, moreover, nearly always rehearsing a 
new piece, or else, as of late years, a very old one, which, in the way of 
“staging,” mounting, and “dressing,” entails as much care and exertion 
as the new. Ever since M. Perrin’s time, the scenery, dresses, and 
properties have accumulated to an enormous extent; there is not an 
inch of spare room in the Rue de Richelieu itself; scenery had to be 
stored at Neuilly, whither, as a matter of course, the painting room was 
transferred. Most of the properties are housed in the Avenue d’Antin, 
in the Champs Elysées. M. Claretie, who is not only nominally, but 
very virtually responsible for everything, both to the Director of the 
Department of Beaux-Arts at the Ministry of Public Instruction, and to 
‘the sociétaires themselves, for the law on “ public functionaries” applies 
to him as much as to any and every Government employé, has to pay 
frequent visits to both establishments and is, moreower, in almost daily 
consultation with his chief, who dwells in the Rue de Grenelle, St. 
“Germain. Every letter, whether it deals with the loss of an umbrella, 
the changing of a couple of seats, or the supposed infringement of the 
“decree of Moscow,” goes through his hands. 

That document, framed by Napoleon I.,is a very stubborn fact, as M. 
Perrin often found to his cost. He began by adopting the tactics of 
Betsy Prig, and declared that there was no such thing as the decree of 
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Moscow, that it was a pure invention, or, at best, a forgery. When con- 
fronted at last with the original, he pronounced it to be the lucubration 
of a madman, probably because, as he himself confessed, he could make 
neither head nor tail of it. M. Henri Welschinger and M. Bernheim, of 
Le National, soon proved the contrary, and gathered around them a 
couple of hundred “diligent students” of history, who bombarded M. 
Perrin night and morning with the text. Nevertheless, M. Perrin stuck 
to his own, refused to look at that framed for the guidance of himself, 
his predecessors and successors, and governed pretty well at his own 
sweet will. The comedians who for two years after his advent had 
discussed the competency of the man who had mounted L’A/fricaine, 
mollified by the pitch of prosperity to which he had raised the institution, 
submitted in the end to all his dictates. Docility, though, not being one 
of their pet failings, M. Claretie made up his mind, at the very outset of 
his management, to rule upon strictly constitutional principles. His 
decision has already met with its reward, for, unlike every director from 
the time of Buloz to that of Perrin, he has not had to contend with 
wholesale insubordination. M: Coquelin azné stood alone in his struggle, 
and the monthly meetings of the Committee of Management, at which 
M. Claretie presides, are models of Ministerial Councils, which, it is said, 
provoked the envy of the late M. Jules Grévy, and which, I feel certain, 
provoke the envy of M. Carnot. M. Claretie’s task is, nevertheless, an 
arduous one, dealing as he does with men and women, each of whom isa 
power in the theatrical world. Their intentions, individually, are beyond 
suspicion, but they have hobbies, and, odd to say, the fewer their hobbies 
the more difficult they are to manage. In due time I will endeavour to 
sketch the soci¢taires, with all their “ perfections and imperfections ” on 
their heads ; at present I am chiefly concerned with M. Claretie, who, in 
addition to all the duties enumerated already, has daily interviews with 
M. Guilloire, the superintendent of the house; M. Devoir, the head 
carpenter; MM. Lavastre, Rubé, and Chaperon, the great scenic artists, 
who take their orders from him, and who would refuse to take them from 
anyone else, even from M. Bodinier, M. Claretie’s lieutenant. M. Claretie 
is, furthermore, bound to be present at every important rehearsal of a 
new piece, though, unlike M. Perrin, he never interferes between author 
and artists. 

All this, however, is, according to M. Claretie himself, child’s play 
compared with the ordeal he has to face often twice a month ; namely, the 
presiding at the Reading Committee. “I would as soon be a judge 
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presiding at a trial for murder,” he said once. “To sentence a fellow 
creature to death is no doubt a terrible task; what about inflicting death 
upon a fellow creature who has committed nocrime? And to tell an 
author that his play has been refused virtually amounts to that. The 
warst is that I am called upon to do that kind of one more frequently 
than many of my predecessors.” 

M. Claretie is right. As late as the days of M. Emile Perrin no un- 
known author dreamed of taking his piece to the Comédie-Frangaise. 
“Why have you brought your piece to us?” said Perrin to an ambitious 
young writer who had deliberately infringed that unwritten law. “ Ma 
Jot, monsieur,” was the answer, “ for the simple reason that the Comédie- 
Frangaise is nearest to my lodgings.” Things have changed since then ; 
at present the merest novice, living far from or near to the Comédie- 
Francaise, gravely inquires for M. Monval, the librarian and keeper of the 
archives of the “ Maison de Moiiére,’ and without a tremor in his voice 
hands him his MSS. The first result of this altered state of things was 
the attempt of the late M. Adrien de Courcelle, and his colleague, M. 
Lavoix, the official readers of the Comédie-Francaise, to prevail upon 
M. Monval to take a short holiday now and then. They hoped to 
lessen the influx of plays, personal delivery to M. Monval, and im- 
mediate registration being an absolute necessity in the case of unknown 
authors, to secure a reading. The late M. Adrien de Courcelle, who 
died at Etretat in August last year, was no mean playwright himself 
and scored a great success years ago with Jenny 7? Ouvriere. He was the 
father of M. Pierre de Courcelle, who dramatised the original of Roger 
da Honte, known to us under the title of A Man’s Shadow. M. Lavoix 
is a numismatist of note, who has the répertoire of the Comédie- 
Francaise at his fingers’ ends. M. George Monval, who is probably the 
best Moliérean scholar in France, and whose likeness to the author of 
Tartuffe is most striking, turned a deaf ear to these hints. He has the 
glory of the institution he serves so thoroughly at heart as to dream 
constantly of the advent of another Poquelin, of whom he shall have 
been the discoverer. Once or twice he has suffered cruel disappoint- 
ment on that account, especially once when a gentleman handed him a 
play with the name of P. de Molitre on the wrapper. “Why have you 
adopted that name, monsieur?” asked M. Monval. I have not 
adopted it at all; it was given me at my birth, because I am the direct 
descendant of the author of Le Misanthrope.” M. Monval, who knows 
Moliére’s family better than his own, was nevertheless not astonished. 
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He knows from experience that stranger things have happened before 
now than the apparition of an unexpected descendant of a great man. 
His excitement during the next few days was most intense. He pre- 
vailed upon M. de Courcelle to put all other MSS. aside in order to read 
that one. “A name and nothing more,” said the reader; and the world 
went on as before, M. Edouard Pailleron continuing to stand “ still 
first” as the probable successor of the author of Les Femmes Savantes, 
with his Monde ow [on s’ennute. Nevertheless, M. Claretie’s boast that 
every play submitted is conscientiously read is not an empty one. 

“I grant you his pardon,” said Louis-Philippe to Victor Hugo when 
handing him the commutation of Barbés’ death sentence, “It remains 
with you to obtain it from my Ministers.” M. Claretie might use the same 
words when officially informing an author that his play has been accepted, 
for that acceptance only means permission to read it before his Ministers 
—in other words, the Reading Committee. In bygone days, in Rachel’s 
time, and even a little later on, the committee was composed of twelve 
soctétaires, men and women ; the female element has been excluded, and 
the twelve soci¢taires reduced to eight, only six of whom vote, the 
remaining two being supplementary members, in case of accidents. To 
these must be added M. Got, who, as the oldest member of the Comédie, 
is a permanent committeeman, and M. Claretie. M. Monval acts as 
secretary. 

In reality not one of these gentlemen is very formidable, but we have 
it on the best of authority—namely, that of Picard, the attendant on M. 
Claretie himself—that he has as yet never seen an author who, with the 
ordeal of a reading awaiting him, was perfectly composed. “It is my 
painful—some people would think it agreeable—duty to ask them what 
they would like to take. Half of them stare at me stonily, not under- 
standing a word of what I say ; the other half are under the impression 
that I am offering to stand drinks, and I have to explain to them all 
that I am merely asking for information as to their favourite beverage 
while they are reading. I may be mistaken, but I fancy their terror is 
increased by that portrait of Mlle. Rachel. If I were |’Administrateur- 
Général I would have it removed.” 

So would I; the surly presentment of the great ‘tragédienne by 
Géréme is enough to damp the spirits of anyone, but the fact remains, 
nevertheless, that the author is in a tremor before he catches sight of it. 
“T thought I was going to be executed,” said M. Sardou, recounting his 
sensations on the occasion of his reception at the Académie Frangaise. 
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“ Wait till you have read a play at the Comédie,” replied M. Pailleron, 
who had already gone through both ordeals at the time. “I'll wager 
that you will wish yourself back at the Quai Malaquais.” Of course at 
present neither MM. Pailleron, Sardou, nor Dumas read their works in 
the same sense as the untried author reads, but they are unanimous in 
saying that they would sooner face the most hostile audience on the 
night of a premzére than repeat their débuts before the Reading Committee. 

M. Claretie is in his own room, waiting for the author. M. Perrin 
was stolid ; M. Claretie is sympathetic. The ¢haplain in Newgate who is 
attending the prisoner before his trial must be something like M. Claretie, 
for he tries to utter words of hope, though he does not neglect to prepare 
his patient for the worst. In another moment the author stands before his 
judges. The court is handsome enough, but even there the authorities 
might have shown a little more consideration for the feelings of the poor 
author. The picture of “Talma on His Deathbed” is scarcely less 
depressing than the portrait of Rachel, and the playwright that is or is 
not to be is placed in such a position as to have it constantly before 
him. Itis the only objection to the beautiful apartment on the second 
floor, forming the angle of the Rue de Richelieu and the Place du 
Palais-Royal. On one side of the reader hangs the portrait »of 
Louis XIV., between those of Corneille and Racine ; on the other that 
of another grandson of Henry IV., Dufresny, the author of Le Faux 
Honnéte Homme, and behind the ambitious, though considerably toned- 
down dramatist the portrait of the only writer who never quaked or 
quailed under similar circumstances before any actor or actress, whether 
he or she played his or her part at the Comédie Francaise, or on a 
throne—I mean Alfred de Musset, who read with as little concern in the 
Rue de Richelieu as at the Tuileries. In the centre of the apartment 
there is a large table covered with a green cloth, at which the com- 
mittee take their seats, though not compelled. “On a le droit de 
s’ennuyer debout,” said M. Thiron once. M. Thiron likes his joke, but 
does not like to be chaffed. 

“La parole est a M. Il’auteur,” says M. Claretie, who has M. Got 
on his right and M. Monval on his left. They are perhaps the only 
three who are seated at the table, the soci¢taires being scattered over 
the room; M. Mounet-Sully sits in a corner, probably drawing cari- 
catures, as Beauvallet used to do before him, though there is no 
Geffroy now to hide them under his hat. It is a curious fact that 
there is scarcely a company of note in Paris which has not its carica- 
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turist in ordinary. The most renowned of these was Gontier, the 
celebrated actor of the Gymnase. I have seen a caricature by him of 
Scribe, which is a masterpiece—and Scribe was not an easy subject to 
caricature. “All his features,” as Jenny Vertpré said, “were average 
features ; the kind of features they describe in passports as ‘ #oyens.’” 
There were passports then. And yet Gontier had managed to hit off 
Scribe to the life. “C’est bien moi,” said the great dramatist, “un 
monsieur comme un autre.” Gontier never tried his hand again on 
Scribe. M. Maubant, Beauvallet’s real successor, is better mannered 
than he was; he sits, as a rule, perfectly still, and so does M. Worms. 
M. Coquelin azvé, when he was there, used to look at his watch ; unlike 
Barré, who could remain motionless for hours, being an angler first, 
and an actor afterwards, though an excellent one. But the man who, 
during “ close time,” took his boots and stockings off, fastened a line to 
his big toe, and dangled his foot in the water for half-a-day without 
moving a muscle, could necessarily stand any number of bad plays, 
and the worse they were the more he encouraged the author by his kind. 
nods and smiles. M. Sylvain has taken his place, and sits listening 
as if he had paid for the privilege, while M. Coquelin cadet is positively 
mute with astonishment that any man, no matter who, should dare to 
speak so long in the presence of Coquelin cadet, le rot du monologue. 

It requires, no doubt, a great deal of confidence to stand up and 
read before these men, the greatest masters of the art of speaking, the 
teachers of eloquence, renowned throughout the civilised world. And 
yet they proclaimed the superiority of an “outsider” one day, when 
they unanimously decided that M. Ernest Legouvé should not be allowed 
to read any but his own plays. “The fact is, monsieur,” began Regnier, 
in most classical French, “that we are absolutely unable to determine 
the merit of a play when you read it to us. .’ But Geffroy inter- 
rupted him: “Say at once that he bamboozles us,” he laughed. Toa 
certain extent, Regnier was right ; at the same time, but for that “ bam- 
boozling ” the Comédie-Frangaise would have gone short of one of the 
masterpieces of stagecraft. I am alluding to Adrienne Lecouvreur, which 
was written by Scribe and Legouvé expressly for Mlle. Rachel. 
When Scribe read it to the committee, Rachel refused outright to play 
the part, and her fellow actors rejected the piece in consequence. 
Six months later, M. Legouvé read it to her at her own home. She 
accepted it enthusiastically. 

And yet, unlike MM. Jean Richepin and Jean Aicard, M. Legouvé 
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never moved. M. Richepin, who is a born actor, as he has proved more 
than once before the footlights, flings his manuscript away at the most 
exciting passages, shifts from one side of the table to another and 
enacts his various personages. M. Aicard, who is a born poet, merely 
drops his manuscript and stands transfixed, his eyes flashing fire, his 
hands folded, absolutely lost to everything and everyone around him. 
M. Richepin is the only one who succeeds in stopping temporarily M. 
Mounet-Sully’s somewhat spiteful pencil. . The poet and the actor have 
much in common as regards style, but the former has not induced the 
latter as yet to venture into the absolutely modern drama. M. Worms 
is one of the fervent listeners to M. Aicard, for M. Worms, the legitimate 
and only successor of M. Delaunay, though lacking in the sprightliness 
which distinguished the famous Perdican, even in his latter years is a 
poet himself in the best sense of the word, albeit that he never did 
and never may write a line. The difference between M. Richepin and 
M. Aicard upon the listeners is that between absinthe and hatchis. The 
one makes you feel as if you were nigh upon delirium tremens, the other 
as if you were being carried away to the land of sweet dreams. Nearly 
every author, whether tried or untried, commits the fatal, though perhaps 
unavoidable, mistake of involuntarily investing his principal personage 
with the tones and gestures of the actor whom he had in his mind’s eye 
when he wrote the part, and that mistake as often as not leads to the 
refusal of his piece. It arouses the jealousy of those who consider them- 
selves as much entitled to the ré/e as the other, for jealousy, if it were 
driven away from every other profession, would find a final lurking place 
in that of the actor. The moment this intention of the author is dis- 
covered two of his votes are virtually lost, for the jealous soczétaire is 
almost sure to make one convert. 

But, assuming that such a pitfall has been avoided, that the proceed- 
ings have run the even tenor of their way, that no one has given signs 
of impatience, that no one has been overcome by sleep—for sleep, 
according to Samson, is an expression of opinion also—assuming that 
no one has pretended to fall asleep, as the students of the Quartier Latin 
did at the third performance of Lemercier’s Christophe Colomb—assuming 
that the author has not stopped of his own accord after the first or second 
act, in which case the reading is supposed zot to have taken place—as- 
suming all this, what occurs then? After the sacramental “ /’a7 dit, 
messteurs,’ M. Claretie rises and conducts him to his own room, which 
is separated from the other by an intermediate one, and returns to the 
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committee, which has meanwhile made up its mind. M. Got is the 
first to speak; M. Claretie the last. The voting is proceeded with, 
net as formerly, by means of black and white balls, but by means of 
signed voting-papers, setting forth the reasons for refusal or acceptance. 
There are three verdicts—acceptance, conditional acceptance—which 
is virtually “ penal servitude for life,” for the play never sees the light 
of day again at the Comédie; and, as in the case of Louis XVI., /a 
mort sans phrase. 

I need only deal with the capital sentence. “To have to communicate 
one of the others to the author is simply a treat,” says M. Claretie ; 
“when you have to communicate the fatal one, you feel as if your own 
end has come.” For M. Claretie, as I have already said, was a struggling 
author himself, and he has not forgotten it. M. Perrin, I am afraid, did 
not feel vicariously in that respect. He was somewhat stolid to the grief 
of the disappointed author, which is often too intense for expression. ‘ A 
man like myself,’ avers M. Claretie, “is out of place, though, heaven 
knows, I feel acutely enough. It would require a saint like the late 
Abbé Crozéz” (he was the chaplain of La Roquette) “to do one’s duty in 
such cases. I ought to be able to see the author home, as the Abbé 
accompanied the remains of the guillotined man to Ivry. As it is, I 
have not the courage:-to see him to the landing. How does he get home? 
Heaven alone knows. Picard, who is to the full as upset as I am, says 
it always rains on those afternoons. Picard has offered to take a 
hundred francs a year less, if they will put some one else in his place 
when ‘those executions’ are taking place. ‘For though I have tried 
hard to frame a sentence or so of comfort,’ Picard went on, when he 
made the proposal, ‘they stuck in my throat the first time I tried to 
utter them.’ ‘What were they, Picard?’ I asked. ‘I was going to say 
to the author, “Courage, monsieur, il vous reste Dieu et l’Odéon.”’ 
‘Then why did you not say them?’ ‘Because I thought that between 
God and the Odéon there was no choice.’ ‘What do you mean?’ ‘I 
was afraid, monsieur, of driving the poor author into a monastery.’” 

Evidently Picard does not believe in the second Théatre-Frangais. 


ALBERT D. VANDAM. 











RAILWAY RATES AND THE COMMON WEAL. 


N dealing with the subject of Railway Rates we must take care not 
I to be led away by false issues affecting what is called Railway 
Economics. The problem which Parliament has to consider is of the 
simplest possible character. It may be summed up in two questions. 
First, should railway rates be left to settle themselves by the mutual 
agreement of traders and railway managers without interference by the 
law? Or should Parliament treat railway business as exceptional, and 
exercise a control over the prices charged by the companies for the 
services which they perform? Second, if control is deemed expedient 
and necessary, in what form may that control be most beneficially and 
effectively exercised ? 

Railway managers naturally object to State interference. They con- 
tend that just as a manufacturer is free to get what price he can for his 
goods, so a railway company should be permitted to determine what 
charges they will make for conveyance. It is not their interest, they 
say, to discourage traffic ; on the contrary, it is the supreme interest and 
the first care of a railway manager so to fix the rates as to develop 
traffic ; and they also say that they alone possess the knowledge and 
skill necessary for the purpose. They ask only for freedom of contract. 
But to this the traders answer that it is a one-sided freedom ; the public 
have no choice but to use the railway ; they cannot, if they think the 
charges unreasonable, send their goods by any other means, and free- 
dom, therefore, becomes a synonym for unlimited extortion. They 
point to the case of cabs, which, in every town of any importance are 
subjected to a fixed tariff, and there is as much necessity for the control 
of railway managers as of cab proprietors. Even when two railways 
are available there is no competition as to rates in this country. Wars 
of rates between railway companies are practically unknown, and 
competitive railways invariably agree upon the rates to be charged. 

The law of England has never sanctioned the doctrine of unlimited 
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freedom of contract in the case of carriers. Long before railways were 
introduced, the common law declared that unreasonable charges made 
by a carrier were illegal. This law is thus stated by Lord Blackburn in 
a leading case: “ At common law, a person holding himself out as a com- 
mon carrier of goods was not under any obligation to treat all customers 
equally. The obligation which the common law imposed upon him 
was to accept and carry all goods delivered to him for carriage according 
to his profession (unless he has some reasonable excuse for not doing so) 
on being paid a reasonable compensation for so doing ; and if the carrier 
refuse to accept such goods, an action lay against him for so refusing ; 
and if the customer, in order to induce the carrier to perform his duty, 
paid under protest a larger sum than was reasonable, he might recover 
back the surplus beyond what the carrier was entitled to receive in an 
action for money had and received, as being money extorted from him.” 

The law applicable to carriers is an exception. The general rule is 
that no contract can be set aside on the ground that a sum, which a man 
has agreed to pay, is unreasonable. The exception is based on the 
, quasi-monopoly incident to the business of a carrier. But if carriers by 
road were subjected by the common law to the limit of “reasonableness,” 
with much more reason may that restriction be imposed on railway com- 
panies. The question, however, is not really open to argument. Every 
railway company has obtained its powers from the Legislature on the 
express condition that their charges, whether for goods or passengers, 
should be subject to Parliamentary control, and nearly all Railway Acts 
contain a provision that these charges may be revised from time to time. 
The contention of the railway managers that they should be allowed to 
charge what they please is totally inadmissible, whether we have regard . 
to the reason of the case or to the conditions under which they obtained 
their statutory powers. The price of their monopoly was the surrender of 
4 their freedom. ' 

The only question that can be raised is with respect to the manner in 
which the control of Parliament over railway rates may be rendered 
efficient, while at the same time justice is done to those who have provided 
the capital for making the railways. A brief account of the history of 
railway legislation will clear the ground, and perhaps enable an answer 
to be given to this question, The first Act authorising the use of 
locomotives on an existing tramway was the Stockton and Darlington 
e Act of 1823. It was assumed that the railway company would provide 
locomotive powers, but would not undertake the business of a carrier. It 
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was to be, as it were, the owner of a new kind of turnpike road, and it was 
limited as to its tolls) The company was allowed to charge not more 
than 6d. per mile “for every coach, chariot, chaise, car, gig, landau, 
waggon, cart, or other carriage which shall be drawn or used on the said 
railways or tramroads for the conveyance of passengers or small 
packages or parcels.” The use of flanged wheels was not contemplated 
by the Act, and it was supposed that every man would bring his own 
carriage or cart to be hauled over the tramroads by locomotives instead 
of horses. The introduction of flanged wheels on smooth rails made it 
impossible to use ordinary carriages on railways, and almost from the 
day railways were first opened, the companies provided locomotives and 
carriages, as well as the road, and established themselves as carriers of 
passengers. Railways, therefore, were in the first instance passenger 
railways, and it is interesting to observe the method adopted by Parlia- 
ment to protect passengers from excessive and unreasonable charges. 
The usual price charged by the coaches, before railways were known, 
was 23d. per mile for outside, and 44d. or 5d. per mile for inside 
passengers. In many, but not all, the Acts passed between 1826 and 
1844, a maximum fare was fixed for passengers, often as much as 34d. 
per mile. The figure was high, but not, perhaps, unreasonable, in the 
case of a system as yet untried. The actual fares were, however, rarely 
so high, and in 1844 Parliament became bold enough to enact that every 
railway company should provide at least one train a day in which 
passengers could travel for a penny a mile. 

The maximum rate for passengers has proved a complete success. 
At first the companies kicked against the statutory enactment, and did 
everything in their power to frustrate the intention of Parliament. A 
favourite device was to break the connection in through traffic, and 
compel the Parliamentary passengers to wait for hours at junctions. I 
well remember my first long railway journey from Aberdeen to Glasgow 
in 1852, when the Parliamentary train stopped at Perth, and passengers 
were kept cooling their heels at the station until it pleased the authorities 
to permit us to proceed on our journey. The third-class passenger, who 
is now recognised as the! corner-stone of railway finance, was not dis- 
covered by the acuteness of railway managers ; he was forced upon the 
companies at the point of the Parliamentary bayonet. The more en- 
lightened policy which has prevailed in more recent times is due to the in- 
itiative of the Midland Railway. The history of the subject is accurately 
stated by Sir Thomas Farrer, in evidence he gave before a Select Com- 
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mittee in 1881, and it is interesting as showing that Parliament, in insisting 
upon cheap fares, ‘vas wiser even than the railway managers ; and that 
Parliamentary interference on behalf of the public is not always injurious 
to the interests of railway shareholders. “I would point,’ said Sir T. 
Farrer, “to what has happened in the case of passenger traffic to show 
that low charges on the whole are more beneficial to the railway com- 
panies than high charges ; and, further, that the railway companies do 
not always find this out at once ; anyone who will look at the history of 
the third-class passenger traffic will see that ; whereas at present it is the 
branch of the passenger traffic from which the railway companies receive 
the greatest amount of income, and is developing with the greatest 
rapidity, it was a long while before the railway companies saw that 
and gave such facilities as to encourage that traffic.” 

The success which has attended the determination of Parliament to 
fix by law the fares chargeable to passengers is due to the extreme 
simplicity of the problem. What is a reasonable fare for one passenger 
is a reasonable fare for another passenger ; but what might be a reason- 
able rate for a ton of coals would not be a reasonable rate for a ton 
of cotton goods, and still less for a ton of eggs or feathers. Moreover, 
an equal mileage rate, which is almost universally adopted for pas- 
sengers, could not with propriety be extended to goods. It is evident, 
therefore, that in attempting to apply to goods the principle of a 
“maximum charge,” which had been easily established for passengers, 
Parliament was confronted with a task of singular difficulty, delicacy, 
and complexity. Select Committees from 1839 sat year after year, and 
shrank from making any positive recommendation. In 1840 a Select 
Committee reported as follows : “They feel strongly the necessity 
that the public should be protected against the imposition of exorbitant 
charges for the conveyance of goods”; but with reference to the pro- 
posal to fix maximum.rates, “they feel that, until further information 
shall have been obtained through the intervention of the proposed 
superintendence, Parliament cannot be in a situation to form a correct 
opinion upon this difficult and important subject.” One result, however, 
of the railway mania of 1844 was to introduce a system which even a 
strong Committee hesitated to propose, and from 1845 onwards the 
case was rare in which a railway company obtained Parliamentary 
powers without submitting to a schedule of maximum rates for the con- 
veyance of goods and cattle as well as passengers. But it cannot be 
said that Parliamentary Committees took too hopeful a view of the use- 
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fulness of such schedules. A Select Committee of 1846 makes the fol- 
lowing observations, which have almost a prophetic ring about them: 
“ One of the abuses of railway management from which the public have 
suffered most in this country is the fixing the fares and charges at too 
high a rate. It is proper, no doubt, that maximum fares should be 
fixed in all Railway Acts, but though they may be fixed with care, and 
may sometimes approximate to fair rates at a given time, they can 
never meet all future contingencies. 

“The maximum rates are, however, almost always extravagantly high. 
The most perfect system in the abstract is that which regulates the 
fares by such scales as will produce the utmost amount of convenience 
to individuals, and give the utmost possible development in the trade 
of the country.” 

With such misgivings and mistrust the system of maximum rates 
for goods, as a protection to the trade of the country, was first adopted ; 
but it was long before its insufficiency was seriously felt. The spread 
of railways coincided with the establishment of Free Trade. Either 
alone would have given an impetus to British trade; the two combined 
led to an era of unexampled prosperity and commercial development. 
Even agriculture was prosperous, and rents, like everything else, ad- 
vanced by leaps and bounds. For a period of more than thirty years 
the policy of high rates, which naturally has an attraction for railway 
managers, was borne with patience and without grumbling. Trade was 
good, and manufacturers were willing to share their good luck with the 
railway companies. For many years scarcely a word of complaint was 
made, even by farmers, against the amount of railway rates. Such 
grumbling as was heard was directed to the lack of facilities for through 
rates and to cases of undue preference. But the abnormal expansion of 
trade which followed the introduction of railways and the policy of Free 
Trade could not last. Our manufacturers got an advantage over their com- 
petitors abroad, and they made splendid use of their opportunity.* But it 
was inevitable that foreign countries should try to make up their leeway, 
and that our trade should have to face a constantly increasing and keener 
competition. As we approached 1880, it became clear that the old pace 
could not be maintained and that the days of high profits and ever in- 





* A single fact will show how extraordinary was the result of our policy. There are five 
millions of workmen in Germany engaged in non-agricultural industries. If the proportion in 
Germany were as high asin England, there would be forty millions. 
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creasing trade were drawing toa close. Dissatisfaction with the amount 
of the railway rates began to be felt in the iron trade and in agriculture. 
Manufacturers like Sir Bernard Samuelson, M.P., being pressed by their 
foreign competitors, soon made the discovery that railway rates in 
England were very high in comparison with those that prevailed not 
only in the United States, but in Belgium, France, and Germany. It is 
this new movement that has led to the revision of maximum rates; 
and in order to understand the present situation, it is necessary briefly 
to state the course of events. 

In 1881 Sir Bernard Samuelson moved for, and obtained, a Select 
Committee of the House of Commons to inquire into the charges of 
railway companies for the conveyance of goods, and into the working 
of the Railway Commission. The Committee was large, much too large, 
consisting as it did of twenty-seven members, and including a strong 
phalanx of railway directors. In the usual course, Sir Bernard Samuel- 
son would have been appointed chairman, but at the outset a division of 
opinion was manifested, and continued throughout to mar the proceed- . 
ings of the Committee. By a narrow majority Mr. Evelyn Ashley, then 
Parliamentary Secretary to the Board of Trade, was elected chairman, 
and in the end the influence of the Board of Trade, assisted as it was 
by the undivided votes of the railway directors, controlled by a very 
narrow majority the principal recommendations of the report. The 
traders were beaten. They were divided in interest and opinion, the 
railway directors were in a minority, but they voted solid, and the Board 
of Trade turned the scale. It is necessary to state these facts, not for 
the purpose of censure or recrimination, but in order that the responsi- 
bility of subsequent steps may rest on the proper shoulders. 

The main controversy before that Select Committee was whether 
or not the railway companies were then charging illegal rates. It 
was very clearly proved with respect to a great many articles enumer- 
ated in the special Acts of the companies that they were, except for 
long distances, charging a good deal more than their maximum rates,. 
after allowing a reasonable sum for loading, unloading, covering and cart- 
age, when the companies performed those services. As to the fact, there 
was no dispute. But the companies disputed the illegality of their 
charges; they said the maximum rates covered only the conveyance be- 
tween stations, and that in addition to the maximum rates they were en- 
titled to charge a reasonable sum for the use of stations and sidings and. 
for all work performed thereat. . This raised a question of law upon which. 
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the Committee could not properly express any opinion; but the Board 
of Trade expressed strongly the view that if the companies did not under 
their Acts possess the powers which they claimed, it was reasonable that 
such powers should be given to them, accompanied by a proper reduction 
of the maximum rates. After the Committee had concluded its labours 
in 1883 and 1884, the legal question was considered in several cases before 
the Railway Commissioners, and judgment was given against the claims 
of the companies. Thus the case of overcharging was made out. The 
companies determined to meet the situation by fresh legislation on the 
lines suggested by the Board of Trade in Mr. Chamberlain’s Bill of 1884. 
That Bill contained a clause in the following terms:— 


“Tt shall be lawful for a railway company to charge a reasonable sum for 
terminals, subject, in case of dispute, to the sanction of the Commissioners, who 
may present the manner in which the scale of such terminals shall be published. 
The provisions contained in this section with respect to such terminals shall not 
apply to any railway company until such company has submitted to Parliament 
a revised classification of rates, and a revised schedule of maximum rates, nor 
until such revised classification and schedule have been approved by Parliament.” 





Accordingly, in 1885, nine of the principal English railway com- 
panies brought forward private Bills for the purpose of sweeping away 
all their old Acts, introducing a uniform classification of goods and 
revised schedules of maximum rates, with power to make a reasonable 
but an indefinite charge for what now came to be conveniently known 
as “ Station Terminals.” Those Bills, owing to the determined opposi- 
tion of the traders, were not proceeded with. 

Meanwhile an event occurred which illustrates the glorious and pro- 
verbial uncertainty of the law. The Brighton Railway Company 
appealed to a Divisional Court from a judgment of the Railway Commis- 
sioners refusing to allow station terminals. Their case was argued by Sir 
Richard Webster, the late Attorney-General, who made a speech un- 
usually able even for him, and scored his greatest forensic triumph. He 
persuaded three judges that the Railway Commissioners were wrong, 
and that the Brighton Company was entitled to charge an indefinite sum 
for station terminals over and above their maximum rates. This judg- 
ment, of course, governed all the railways whose Special Acts contained 
the same section as the Brighton Act, and it was estimated by the Board 
of Trade to cover about half of the railway mileage of the United 
Kingdom. The practical effect of the judgment was entirely to take 
away any protection which the maximum rates were designed to give 
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to the trader and to put him in a worse position than he would have 
been without any maximum rates at all. The only merit of a maximum 
rate was that it was definite and specific: it: might be too high, but at all 
events it was knowable. According to the law as laid down by the 
Divisional Court, before a trader could discover what was the legal limit 
he must institute a suit in the Railway Commission to discover what 
was a reasonable sum to be paid for station terminals, and it is no 
exaggeration to say that in order to ascertain that amount a cost of 
410,000 must have been incurred for every station of any magnitude in 
the United Kingdom. It was impossible that the law could be per- 
mitted to remain in so unsatisfactory a condition. The discrimination 
which was set up between railway companies would alone have 
necessitated fresh legislation. Thus the London, Chatham and Dover 
could not add station terminals to the maximum rates, but the South- 
Eastern could ; the Great North of Scotland could not, but the High- 
land Railway could, and a lawsuit costing several thousand pounds would 
have been necessary to determine the position of the Caledonian 
Company. The well-meant efforts of Parliament in requiring maximum 
rates for goods from 1845 onwards were frustrated, and the legal relations 
of the railway companies and the traders were in hopeless chaos and 
confusion. Legislation became inevitable. 

But what legislation? The Board of Trade had a touching faith in 
the saving virtue of maximum rates. Sir Thomas Farrer was asked by 
the Committee of 1881 whether he would allow the railway companies 
to make such charges to the public for the carrying of goods as they 
could get, and he said, “ Decidedly not. I am decidedly of opinion that 
there ought to be maximum charges, but I would add that, on the 
whole, and generally, it is the interest of the companies to charge less 
than the maximum charges which Parliament would impose upon them.” 
But if maximum rates are to be higher than thé rates which, in its own 
interest, a company would generally charge, what is the use of the 
maximum rate in the generality of cases? Sir Thomas did not 
appreciate the fatal dilemma in which he placed himself. If the 
maximum rates are fixed so high that in its own interest a company 
will, except in rare cases, take less, then the maximum rates are useless ; 
if,on the other hand, they are made so low as merely to cover the 
ordinary case, they will be too low in exceptional circumstances. It is 
almost of necessity that maximum rates for goods, unlike maximum 
fares for passengers, must be either too high to be of any value to the 
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traders, or too low to be fair to the company. Indéed, the same rate 
may in different circumstances be open to both objections. Nevertheless, 
the policy of the Board of Trade was a new classification of goods and a 
revised scale of maximum rates, and that policy was introduced in the 
Bill which in 1888 Sir Michael Hicks-Beach succeeded in passing into law. 

The Board of Trade was not left without warning of the perils of the 
course upon which they were bent. Mr. J. W. Barclay, until lately 
member for Forfarshire, speaking on behalf of a deputation of traders to 
Sir Michael Hicks-Beach on May 2nd, 1888, used words that have 
turned out to be prophetic: “ Looking to the proposal [that is, for a new 
classification] as a whole, if carried out as provided in the clause, it will 
present few advantages, if any, to the traders of the country, and will 
probably be attended with great benefits to the railway companies.” 
When the Bill was before the Grand Committee on Trade I endeavoured 
to persuade Sir Michael Hicks-Beach to drop the unhappy scheme, and, 
following the example of Congress in the United States, revert for a 
solution of the difficulties to the old principles of the common law. No 
complete report of the speeches in the Grand Committee was published, 
but the following short statement from an imperfect report in the 
Railway Press has some interest in view of what has happened :— 
“ What was the use of a maximum rate when they had got it? Under 
ordinary circumstances a company could not charge its maximum rate, 
because the maximum rate ought to be higher than is reasonable under 
ordinary circumstances, and ought to be made to cover any circumstances 
that may reasonably be expected to occur. Therefore a maximum rate 
was of no use to the trader.” 

There is only one circumstance in this somewhat melancholy tale 
that can be viewed with unqualified satisfaction. The new and uniform 
classification of goods and the revised schedule of maximum rates were, 
in accordance with the Act of 1888, prepared by the railway companies. 
It became the duty of the Board of Trade to consider objections, and 
bring the rates within the bounds of reason. Only those who have had 
to consider the problem can realise what a stupendous task was thrown 
upon a Government department, and fears might well have been enter- 
tained that it would not be equal to its work. But it is acknowledged 
on all hands that Lord Balfour of Burleigh and Sir Courtney Boyle 
acquitted themselves with distinguished credit, and that if it had been 
possible by any scheme of maximum rates to prevent unreasonable 
charges for goods they would assuredly have been successful. Moreover, 
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after they had framed their award in the form of a Provisional Order, 
it was submitted to searching investigation before a Joint Committee of 
ten of Lords and Commons, and it passed with little change through the 
ordeal. If, therefore, the railway companies have been able to raise 
their rates to an extent which they recognise to be unjustifiable, the 
fault does not lie with the Board of Trade or the Joint Committee, but 
is a defect inherent in the scheme. 

The conclusion to which one is inevitably driven is that the policy 
adopted ten years ago by the Board of Trade is a mistake, and that it 
is not by means of schedules of maximum rates that the traders can 
be protected from unreasonable charges. That a railway company 
should be permitted to make rates that are reasonable, and not more 
than reasonable, is a proposition that can hardly be gainsaid. But who 
is to determine what is reasonable? Not the railway manager, for that 
would be unfair to the trader ; not the trader, for that would be unfair to 
the railway companies. It must then be some skilled and im- 
partial person, having no interest on one side or the other. The 
common law tribunal of a jury is open to serious objections, not the 
least of which is that a verdict of a jury would not bind a fresh jury 
or conclude the controversy between the parties. The Railway Com- 
mission would hardly do, as it now consists of a judge of the High 
Court with two assessors, and a judge would be thrown away upon such 
practical questions as the reasonableness of a railway rate. An arbi- 
trator appointed for a particular occasion would not be satisfactory, for 
one arbitrator might differ from another, and this is a matter upon which 
uniformity is essential. Opinion is, therefore, tending in the direction 
of throwing upon the Board of Trade the duty of finding proper persons 
to advise them on the reasonableness of rates, and the success which 
has attended the Board of Trade in the cases submitted to it under the 
conciliation clauses of the Act of 1888 encourages a further extension 
of its powers. It is not necessary to constitute a new court or tribunal 
within the Board of Trade. It would be sufficient that proper persons * 
appointed by the Board of Trade, after hearing parties and making such 
inquiries as were deemed advisable, should have power to say, in case of 
dispute, what the reasonable charge ought to be. The courts of law, if 
the necessity arose, would do the rest. 


W. A. HUNTER. 











GEORGE MEREDITH AS A JOURNALIST. 


T is understood that in Mr. Meredith’s theory of fiction imagination 
| is all important. He regards with disdain the common belief 
that a man can write best of the things he knows best, and in the 
domain of fiction would give the fancy, the imagination, “inner con- 
sciousness,” or whatever may be termed the power which is independent 
of concrete fact and knowledge, the fullest possible play. The novel 
upon which Mr. Meredith has long been engaged and which, it is under- 
stood, is now approaching completion, dealing with journalism and the 
life of the journalist, may therefore have little relationship with the 
journalistic actualities of our time and country. But Mr. Meredith, it is 
hardly necessary to say, has not always been true to his theory ; in the 
political novel, Beauchamp’s Career, for instance, we are introduced 
to at least two politicians of flesh and blood. And if he were so disposed 
Mr. Meredith in Zhe Journalist could call to the aid of his imagina- 
tion some personal experience of his own. Whether he does so or not, 
one is ‘inclined to think that it cannot but colour, consciously or 
unconsciously, the picture he will give us of the journalist and his 
spiritual and psychological attributes. 

Mr. Meredith did the work of a journalist for seven or eight years, 
a period which comprised the later fifties and the early sixties. He 
edited one paper and wrote articles for another—both, many will be 
surprised to learn, organs of the Tory party. Although not a strong 
partisan—why should a novelist be ?—Mr. Meredith’s political sympa- 
thies are without doubt pronouncedly Liberal. How came it then 
that as a journalist he should have served the Tory party? At the 
time Mr. Meredith was justifying the ways of Disraeli to the agri- 
culturists of the Eastern Counties and holding up Lord John Russell, 
Mr. Gladstone, and the Parliamentary reformers to their execration, 
he was wont to declare, I believe, that the work was distasteful to 
him. Must we conclude that he held the view of journalism, common 
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enough in the profession still, which likens a journalist to the barrister 
who pleads for a client regardless of the merits of a cause? Mr. 
Meredith, one would have supposed, would have been one of the last 
to accept an obviously false analogy for the satisfaction of an uneasy 
conscience. Did he not remain for years in the shades of obscurity 
rather than resort to any of the artifices by which appreciation and 
popularity are obtained ? Even while he was writing in support of 
political principles he did not accept, Mr. Meredith, there is reason to 
suppose, was refusing requests from publishers, ignoring suggestions of 
friends which any other author would have accepted, however contrary 
to his literary ideals, if only as a painter produces his “pot-boilers.” I 
can but comment, however, on this curious contrast between the laxity 
of Mr. Meredith, the journalist, and the austerity of Mr. Meredith, the 
author, without attempting to explain it. 

Mr. Meredith, I believe, contributed articles on social and literary 
topics to the Morning Post, while the articles he wrote as editor of the 
Ipswich Journal were, of course, mostly on political subjects. The latter 
old-established paper has not ‘changed much since it entertained, so to 
speak, all unawares, one who, in Dr. Johnson’s words, writes like an 
angel ; it was a closely-printed eight-page paper, generally containing a 
supplement and having the usual features of a prosperous country 
journal. Mr. Meredith edited it from his cottage in Surrey, spending at 
least one day a week, however, in London. He wrote, week by week, one 
or two leading articles and a column or two of notes, professedly a sum- 
mary of the week’s news. These notes would attract attention in any 
country weekly to-day by the lightness of their touch and the brightness 
of their style. Here is a specimen of George Meredith’s editorial 
humour :— , 


“Tt is stated that the Padre Pantaleo, Garibaldi’s fighting chaplain, is in the 
hands ofa British Barnum, who has engaged him to recite the deeds of the 
hero, by him witnessed, before the day when, like Achilles, he was struck in the 
heel. This good Padre and most excellent fistic Friar has doubtless been 
tempted by a mighty sum to come over and make his chieftain small tous. Js 
it a sign, when the ghostly warrior consents to be farmed out by a Barnum, that 
the fighting days of the adventurous leader are at an end, and that the Torch of 
Italy is to smoulder at Pisa ?” 


' Mr. Meredith’s editorial lot was cast in the stirring time of the 
American Civil War, and on this subject he had to write much in the 
columns of the Jpszvich Journal. Mr. Meredith shared the general error > 
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on this subject his writing had-no truer insight, no better prophetic instinct 
than that of the great majority of other “ able editors” in this country. 
Week after week, in common with all his contemporaries of both Press 
and platform, the editor of the /pswich Journal referred with unfeigned 
satisfaction to the military successes of the South and predicted the 
inevitable and irretrievable discomfiture of the. North, Jefferson Davis 
and Stonewall Jackson being constantly exalted at the expense of 
Lincoln and Grant. “ Alas, witha President,” he wrote in a characteristic 
article, “who cannot write grammar, and generals Who lie to the public 
and snarl among themselves, and all turn tail to the foe, what can the 
North do but be abject and ask for a master?” Mr. Bright, as the 
champion of the North, is more than once severely dealt with by 
the editorial pen. “Mr. Bright, par exemple, spoke at the Birmingham 
Chamber of Commerce on Tuesday. His speech contained the customary 
‘vindication’ of the North. Their blockade is perfect, wonderful, their 
greatness should inspire fear, and so forth, We dub him Yankee and 
bid him good-bye.” 

This view of the American War may well have been the view of Mr. 
Meredith as a man as well as an editor. In matters of Home Politics 
the editorial We, one may surmise, was seldom in accord with the 
personal Ego. On Reform, Parliamentary and otherwise, the editor of 
the /pswich Journal had, of course, to express the current Tory sentiment. 
But about the manner of its expression—that has an interest all its own, 
as witness the following passage wherein is pursued a fanciful analogy 
of the Franchise agitation to Fifth of November Celebrations :— 


“‘ Here is reform coming before us once more with its semi-resuscitated figure, 
tottering on the shoulders of its lusty supporters. Who cares for it? Do the 
people shout? Itis scarcely possible to picture a more melancholy sight than 
that presented by the late Reform Conference at Leeds. The veteran, Mr. 
George Wilson, comes before us with the usual array of figures . . . aletter 
of Mr. Bright’s—a very encouraging and cheerful epistle from that genial 
reformer was read. . . . . And so Guy was patted on the back, and set up 
on his right side, and then on his left, and finally made a little blaze, and passed.” 


In another article the editor of the /pswich Journal discusses abstract 
democratic theories as tested by the American War, the points being 
put with all the well-trained leader-writer’s dexterity, as perhaps the 
following extract will show :— 


“A Republic, said our expert teachers, turning their backs proudly upon 
history, was given especially to works of peace. And why ?—the many know 
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their interests, and were not, as in a monarchy, plunged into strife to gratify the 
ambition of one. If we pointed to the example furnished by the Republican 
Rome, the democratic lecturer would reply that Republican Rome does not 
exist in the nineteenth century. According to him, the nineteenth century had 
very little to do with those preceding it, and was altogether superior and above 
example, owing to the wondrous development of citizen States, the basis of 
universal political equality. 


And the able editor proceeds to show how on the other side of the 
Atlantic all these lofty ideas had, so to speak, been “ knocked on the 
head.” 

Ridicule was probably the most potent weapon in Mr. Meredith’s 
editorial armoury, and again and again in the leading columns of the 
Ipswich Journal we get a suggestion, crude though it be in comparison, 
of the polished satire which is spoken by the characters in his novels. 
In passages like the following it often served the turn of the Tory party 
in the Eastern Counties :— 


“With Mr. Cobden to interpret the laws for us, Mr. Bright to regulate their 
application, and Mr. Pease to control our passions, we are likely to do well. 
Were England subjected to the rule of this triumvirate, our difficulties with 
foreign nations would be short. Mr. Cobden would declare them to be in the 
right, Mr. Bright would proclaim us to be in the wrong; and then the final 
adjuration of Mr. Pease to lead us to adopt brotherly love for our emblem would 
come in with singular sweetness and unction.” 


Or again :— 


‘“‘Mr. Berkeley has again revived the question of the ballot, or it should be 
said that the question of the ballot has again revived Mr. Berkeley. He has 
spoken on the subject. Or (still to be just) he has seemed to speak. In reality 
this is his fifteenth echo of what he has said before. Mr. Berkeley reminds us 
of a popular drama which is now being performed. One highly sensational part 
is where the villain (the likeness is not pursued as to persons) endeavours to 
persuade a noble mother to recognise as her child a bouncing blousy lass. The 
stately lady surveys her calmly and turns away and exclaims, ‘This is not my 
child.’ Exactly in the same way does the British Constitution behave to Mr. 
Berkeley and his ballot. It may be a promising and lusty bantling, but it is not 
of the blood of the British Constitution.” 


In these editorial columns, one cannot help thinking, Mr. Meredith 
is at his best, thus indulging in graceful raillery ; there is not the note 
of insincerity about it which, reading them in the light of one’s after- 
knowledge, one naturally fancies can be detected in his graver and 
weightier criticism of political affairs, Now and again, however, Mr. 
Meredith is able to write in harmony both with the “policy” of his 
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paper and his innermost convictions. One may well suppose that some 
aspects of the old Manchester School would be repellent to a mind so 
curiously free from the commercial spirit and so quixotically indifferent 
to material prosperity. Though enamoured of the philosophy of Free 
Trade, any such sensitive temperament might well have revolted against 
the later developments of the Manchester School, and in the indignation 
of the following passage we probably have the man as well as the 
editor :— 


“What has not been the power of Manchester in the Legislature of late? 
Say, what has tarnished the chivalry of England before Europe? What has 
made the thirst for gold a fever throughout the country? What has caused the 
accumulation of wealth to be followed up with almost the fervour of a religious 
inspiration? Have not the instigation and the rule of Manchester been heavy 
on us for years p—and yet its representatives are disappointed !” 


In other /psqwzch Journal articles Mr. Meredith would almost seem 
to have taken for his text one of those aphorisms which, as Mr. John 
Morley has pointed out, are so remarkable a feature of his novels. 
“A drop of conventionalism makes the whole civilised world akin,” some- 
one says in Beauchamp’s Career, and the truth is thus fully set forth 
in the /pswich Journal :— 


“*George III. would have been the most unpopular Sovereign that ever 
sat on the throne if he had not dined at one o’clock, had a siesta afterwards and 
gone to bed at ten. He was constantly doing things which the nation did not 
like, and the greater part of his reign was dark with all sorts of disasters. But 
people forgave him because he conformed to the rules of ordinary life, and 
showed himself at least at dinner-time to be as other men are. Not the least 
effective source of the astounding popularity of the Princess of Wales is 
something of the same kind. She is very comely and graceful, and has the in- 
trinsic attractiveness of youth, and these make her loved. But above and beyond 
these things, are all the stories which reach the popular ear of her thorough 
geniality, her enjoyment of spectacles and gaiety, and the interest taken by her 
in everything which interests other people.” 


There is a distinct Meredithian flavour, too, about a leaderette on the 
misfortunes of the “Great Eastern” Steamship Company. Having 
given the news of the forthcoming sale of the giant ship, the editor 
is led to reflect on the victims of such enterprises. 


“The shareholder,” he observes, “is a native of Britain. He is a pearl 
whom, like Cleopatra, we have swallowed on more than one day of debauch. 
To say that he is an anomaly is unnecessary when we have stated his origin. He 
is supposed to love money, yet we observe that he squanders it. His thoughts 
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are deemed to be devoted to his egotistical interests, but the broad fact 
constantly exhibits him a public sacrifice. Without any conception of the joys 
and dignities of martyrdom, nothing can equal his eagerness to become a 
martyr. No warning restrains, no lesson teaches him. For the distant 
prospect of a chance of the ultimate realisation of 1} per cent. for his 
money, he tosses it into the sea or under the earth, impartially. 

The reflection we arrive at is, that the shareholder is a being compounded of 
human nature and Capital ; that Capital is the most austere element in him ; 

that in defiance of reason he is hurried by it into the wildest schemes—to 
exclaim in anguish when he is hurt, but still to be credulous, for ever to be 
the dupe of prospectuses.” 


A leading article written by Mr. Meredith about the time when it 
was rumoured that Lord Palmerston was about to be made a co-respon- 
dent in a divorce suit is one of exceptional interest. Let me give its 
closing words :— 


“But rumour is a wicked old woman. Cannot something be done to stop 
her tongue? Surely one who is an octogenarian might be spared. Weare a 
moral people, and it does not become us to have our Premier, agile though he. 
be, bandied about derisively like a feathered shuttlecock on the reckless battle- 
dore of scandal. For ourselves, hearing much, we have nevertheless been 
discreetly reserved, but now the veil is drawn by a portion of the Press, and not 
so delicately but that the world is taught pretty plainly things concerning the 
Eternal Youth in office, and the fatal consequences of his toasts to the ladies, 
which may make some of them blush. We are indeed warned that nothing less 
than an injured husband has threatened and does really intend to lay an axe to 
the root of our Premier’s extraordinary successes, in a certain awful court. We 
trust that rumour again lies, but that she is allowed to speak at all, and that 
men believe her and largely propagate her breathings, is a terrible comment on 
the sublime art of toasting the ladies as prosecuted by aged juveniles in office. It is 
a retribution worthy of Greek tragedy. We are determined to believe nothing 
before it is proved. It is better to belong to the laughed-at minority who 
decline to admit that the virtue has gone out of our Premier than to confirm 
a shameful scandal, the flourishing existence of which is sufficient for our moral.’ 


It is generally agreed that as a writer Mr. Meredith is distinguished 
for the successful study he has made of womanhood, and that in his 
novels the feminine characters have generally more flesh and blood than 
those of his own sex. It is worthy of notice that in his capacity of 
newspaper editor Mr. Meredith gave to woman and her affairs an atten- 
tion which thirty years ago was really remarkable in journalism. Again 
and again we come across little disquisitions on the subtle qualities of 
the sex, as illustrated by the incidents of the hour, and on the subject of 
fashion the editorial interest waxes quite lively. A characteristic pro- 
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nouncement on the dread crinoline may, fitly be quoted at the present 
moment from an article on the Prince and Princess of Wales :— 


“Our ladies wish, they tell us, and we can more decidedly say that every 
man living who is not a milliner in spirit, devoutly desires that the Princess 
Alexandra will relieve them from servitude to the Crinoline Empress. The 
introduction of crinoline has been in its effects morally worse than a coup d'état. 
It has sacrificed more lives ; it has utterly destroyed more tempers ; it has put an 
immense division between the sexes. It has obscured us, smothered us, 
stabbed us.” 


All the time Mr. Meredith was doing his work as a journalist he was 
engaged in writing the books which, after the long period of probation, 
ultimately brought him reputation and profit. Zhe Ordeal of Richard 
Feverel was published in 1859, and, in 1865, Rhoda Fleming. Between 
these dates Mr. Meredith published Evan Harrington and Emilia in 
England, and wrote the articles from which I have quoted. There 
is little doubt that he was seldom a journalist from choice, that it was 
generally with a severe wrench of the will that he turned from his books 
to the penning of partisan articles and passing comments. Palmerston’s 
policy was a poor exchange for the Pilgrim’s Scrip, and events in 
America a paltry topic compared with the romantic deeds of Emilia. 
At length the time came when the strong man shaped his destiny, and 
without danger to his purse George Meredith could resign the editorial 
task sternly demanded of him week by week, and henceforth give him- 
self wholly to his books. It was doubtless a blessed emancipation. 


FREDERICK DOLMAN. 











WHAT IS A NATION? 


HERE are many words of everyday use, in everybody’s mouth, 
which seem to be perfectly understood, and yet whenever a 
Socratic inquirer asks for a definition of any of them he comes upon such 
variations, such contradictions in the answers he gets, that he begins to 
doubt whether there is any real idea underlying this common use. But 
on the other hand people do mean something by their words, and if men 
are often vague and inconsistent, and pass unconsciously from one mean- 
ing to another, it is the business of those who profess to think accurately 
to call attention to these variations and so contribute to making the’ 
knowledge of men more clear and accurate. From ‘this point of view 
the term ation is very interesting, not only on account of the great 
variety of ideas which float about in men’s minds when they use it, but 
because many strong emotions are suggested and even large political 
consequences derived from particular combinations of these ideas. 

Let us first see how far we can all agree. There is no doubt that a 
nation means in every case a society, a large collection of individuals 
living in some relation to each other; for even though Plato framed for 
himself the most ideal of commonwealths, and disposed it with careful 
laws ; if, as they said, when it was realised, he would be the only inhabi- 
tant of it, you could not call him a nation. 

Nor could a family, or small number of families, be called a nation, 
though it might be called a tribe, which is a term not so extended in 
our conception of it. You may exterminate a tribe, or it may become 
extinct from natural causes; to exterminate a nation would be impossible; 
and when we come to ask, Can a nation become extinct by gradual pro- 
cess? we feel at a loss for our answer, since so large a society passes 
gradually into newer forms and always leaves some inheritance upon the 
earth under another name. But we may admit that a nation can die out or 
become extinct like a tribe. If so, the case is at least rare, and requires 
a great lapse of time. Even though Alsace and Lorraine have passed 
away from France and become German, there is no probability that the 
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French nation, or any other nation in Europe, will become extinct for 
thousands of years. 

Well, then, a nation is such a large society as can resist the wear and 
tear of barrenness or pestilence or invasion ; and of course it must be a 
society of human beings, for even though a million of ants may have 
their locality fixed, their laws organised, and be in the strictest sense a 
great society, common use forbids us to call them a nation. And when we 
said that these human beings must live in some mutual relation we mean 
something more definite than the mere common relations which unite 
men as such, and not other animals. The human race collectively cannot 
now be called a nation. 

And yet there was a day when this was not so. If we go back to 
our most venerable record on this question—the book of Genesis—we 
find in the eleventh chapter (v. 6): “ And the Lord said, Behold the people 
is one, and they have all one language,” so plainly intimating that they 
formed one nation ; and then lest this nation should be too powerful, He 
confounds their language, so that they scatter over the face of the earth 
and form many nations in process of time. Not only, then, does the author 
of the book of Genesis believe that many nations were gradually differ- 
entiated from one, but he lays it down clearly that the main difference 
was one of language. Holding strongly that there was no difference of 
blood, he would tell you that a nation meant a subdivision of the human 
race, speaking a language which their neighbours could not speak as a 
mother tongue. He holds this to be a process of separation, and 
though he attributes it to a special miracle at a particular moment, we 
may call this a picturesque way of stating a historical theory. 

But if we try accordingly to define a nation as a society of 
men speaking the same language we shall find ourselves in direct 
conflict with plain facts, for it is an exception to find any modern nation 
in which men all speak the same language. It is not true of Britain, 
which embraces Welsh, Scottish and Irish Gaelic, and French in the group 
of islands called the Channel. It is not true of France, which embraces 
many provinces where the natives do not speak French, and need not 
even understand it. Members of the French nation speak as their mother 
tongue Celtic in Brittany, Béarnais on the Bay of Biscay, Provencal 
in the great Rhone province, till lately German in Alsace, and Walloon in 
the north-east; and let us remember that these are not dialects, like those 
of English counties, which are diverse enough, but actually distinct 
languages, which have not, like dialects, a common literary form. 
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Numbers of the German nation speak Low German, a language quite 
unintelligible to proper Germans, and Sclavonic in the Polish provinces. 
I will not cite as a further example the wonderful polyglottism ot 
Austro-Hungary, where eleven languages are taught in the primary 
schools; or the many tongues of the vast conglomerate of races which 
make up the Russian sway, for it will be objected that neither Austria 
nor Russia are nations; they are rather empires. But of this by-and-bye. 

At all events, it is absurd to define a nation asa great society speaking 
the same language. There is one European nation—Italy—which really 
speaks nothing but one language in many dialects. Though these 
dialects vary so much that they are hardly to be recognised by the 
common people as one tongue, this difference, like that of our county 
dialects, does not affect the literary language, and from the Alps to the 
African Sea everybody speaks Italian. But nevertheless Italy is the 
newest born of European nations, and anyone who knows it well will tell 
you that no unity is more precarious, or more dependent upon the 
accident of possessing a popular royalty. Italy with its single language 
is by no means welded together like France with its many. 

The test of language having broken down, let us try another—that ot 
race ; and here again let us go back to the primitive conditions which 
science postulates in the development of man. Unlike the book of 
Genesis, which makes all men of one blood, modern science is disposed 
to assert fundamental and original differences in men. The Papuan of 
Australia and New Guinea, the negro of Central Africa, the Digger 
Indian of North America cannot be traced to a common origin, but 
represent independent races, each originating at a very remote age, under 
such circumstances as to stamp upon it indelible physical marks. If the 
voice of science be heard, there seem to have been so many independent 
origins of men that if we called each separate race a separate nation we 
should attain curious results. Tasmania is an island about two-thirds 
the size of Ireland, and yet within that island there have been found five 
distinct languages, so distinct as to have but few general features in 
common, proving that these various tribes must have been for ages quite 
separate without even neighbourly intercourse between them.* 





* And this, to revert for a moment to the previous question, is only one proof of the enormous 
number of distinct languages which have been invented by distinct races. It is indeed possible, 
and has happened not a few times, that one people has adopted the language of another, and 
forgotten its own ; but for the same people to invent two distinct languages is quite inconceivable. 
And on the other hand it appears that every race that ever arose upon the earth has invented 
one for itself—it is the specific difference between man and any other animal. In these respects 
questions of language bear closely upon those of race. oe 
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Let me add that there are peculiarities of race which seem indelible. 
The negro type is marked distinctly in the oldest Egyptian pictures» 
perhaps 5,000 years old, in contrast to the Coptic ; and in the present day 
that type is preserved as pure in the Southern States of North America 
as it is in the primeval forests of Africa. This is the main aspect of the 
question of race in primitive times. And yet trenchant as are the distinc- 
tions of race, we may fairly say that they have never served to mark the 
distinction of nations. Some races, though inhabiting large and distinct 
sections of the globe, have never formed what we should call a nation. 
Such are the negroes, who have never attained to this condition, unless 
we venture to call the black republic of Hayti a nation—a community 
which exhibits in the most hideous results the utter folly of giving the 
institutions of civilised men to be the playthings of savages,.* 

In other cases a race such as the Mongol or the Semitic has embraced 
many nations; and, nearer to ourselves, we have the Russian and the late 
Polish separate nations though people of the same race, just as the 
English and the Americans are brethren in this respect. 

But there are other cases still more destructive to the notion that 
race makes a nation. In many countries two or more races live together 
under the same conditions, and while preserving their peculiarities of 
blood, nevertheless form a single society. The Hungarian nation, for 
so we may now designate that great section of the Austrian Empire, is 
one, but composed of Magyars, Slovacs, Gipsies, Germans—all distinct 
in race, as is proved both by physical type and language. In the United 
States, English people, blacks, and Spaniards, not to speak of the 
motley crowd of immigrants, form single States, and, in the cases I have 
already noticed, of various languages spoken within the bounds of one 
nation, these varieties almost always point to difference of race. Though 
notalways. As I have already said, there are instances of a race adopting 
the language of another, so completely as to forget its own. Of this we 
can cite two remarkable cases. The Fellahs of Egypt, lineal descendants 





* The blacks of Hayti, though the descendants of slaves who had seen the ways and habits of 
white men, and though perfectly at liberty to study the principles which underly the management 
of neighbouring civilised communities, have quickly lapsed into the most grotesque communism, 
into fetichism, even into cannibalism, so that Sir Spencer St. John’s official account of them 
reads like a narrative from a far-off century. Thisis what makes me assert that the negroes have 
never formed a true nation. It is hardly necessary to add that the dark races of North-East 
Africa—the Egyptians, Abyssinians, Nubians—are not in any sense black races, but are justly 
set down by the author of Genesis as near relations to the Semites and Aryans, the most refined 
and civilised races of the world. 
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of the old Egyptians, who some centuries ago all spoke their world- 
old Coptic tongue, have so completely adopted Arabic that the older 
tongue only survives in ritual. The Veddahs of Ceylon, whom physical 
characteristics prove to be an aboriginal race, have adopted the far 
higher language of their Aryan invaders, and now speak a language 
which of itself would point to a different origin, and a far-off home. 

This notice of the disappearance of one of the strongest race-marks 
‘suggests a third difficulty in defining a nation by race. However dis- 
tinct races may originally have been, and however contrasted, we have 
innumerable cases of mixed races, so that we cannot tell with precision 
what the race of a nation is, or even what race predominates in it. 

There is an old prejudice in favour of a pure race, derived from the 
artificial breeding of the lower animals, or perhaps from the medieval 
notions of royal blood and untainted nobility. This prejudice can still 
quote in its favour the case of the Jews, who may be regarded as perfectly 
distinct from the races among whom they dwell, and who are in many 
respects one of the greatest inthe world. But I do not know that we 
can point out another such case. The common objection against 
breeding-in should have told ere this against so exclusive a people. 
But though it has not, we may safely say that the verdict of modern 
history is in favour of mixed races. All the great nations of .Europe 
are mixed races, none more so than the English, for though we speak of 
English as Saxon, Ireland and Scotland as Celtic, who does not know 
that Ireland is full of Danish and English blood? who does not. know 
that the invaders—Northmen and Danes—were but a handful of men, 
and that the real foundation of the English race is Briton, that is to say, 
Celtic, so much so that scientific inquirers reject the name Anglo-Saxon 
to substitute for it Anglo-Celtic? Need we do more than mention the 
variegated composition of the United States? There is, in fact, hardly 
such a thing now as a nation marked out by the exclusiveness of its race, 
for the Jews, as we shall conclude by-and-bye, cannot any longer be 
called a nation. 

The attempt to define by race breaks down at every point, and we 
must seek for some other test. 

There remain but two that are definite. The former is that of 
locality, the latter that of political unity. At first hearing, the test of 
locality, the geographical test, has much attraction for plain thinkers, 
The map seems to tell us directly how many nations there are in Europe, 
and yet Europe itself is not so precisely defined as most people think. 

VoL. VIII.—No. 46. 2A 
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Europe has changed its boundaries several times within our memory, 
and in this way: Whatever territory has been recently taken by 
Russia from Turkey in the Caucasus has passed from Asia to Europe ; 
it being assumed by the makers of maps that the boundaries of Russia 
in that direction are also to be the boundaries of Europe. There have 
been other far greater changes within the bounds of Europe, but if we 
lay down the principle that a nation is to be determined by geographical 
limits, how shall we treat the changes made by conquest? Had Napoleon 
reduced the greater part of Central Europe to one nation? Were not 
the Germans regarded as one nation long before the Prussian King forced 
them into a single empire ? The Netherlands were one nation, and a great 
one, during all their splendid period for the last three hundred years. 
Did they suddenly become two nations because Belgium separated from 
Holland in 1830? Nothing is more certain than this, that most races 
will steadily refuse to identify themselves with others which occupy the 
same geographical bounds, and will persist in asserting their distinct 
nationality. Here is a pleasant example. A medical friend of mine 
from Cork found in St. Thomas’s Hospital a patient with the unmistakable 
brogue, and hailed him as a fellow countryman. The man denied it 
indignantly, whereupon the following dialogue ensued: Q. Not an 
Irishman! why, where were you born? A. In Skibbereen. Q. Well, 
and where was your father born? A. In Skibbereen, and my grand- 
father, too. Q. And still you say you aren’t an Irishman? A. I’m 
nothing of the sort; the children of Israel were four hundred years 
in Egypt; did anyone ever think of calling them Egyptians? He was 
bred of those Protestant settlers in Cork and Kerry whose fortunes are 
so picturesquely told in Mr. Froude’s Two Chiefs of Dundoy. 

But this leads us to the other ground, and the most obvious of all, 
which should perhaps have been stated at the outset. Here at last we seem 
to approach a secure haven after our tossing upon the ocean of doubt. 
And why have we allowed ourselves to wander so long and so far when 
so obvious a solution was before us? Whatever society is under the 
same political organisation should be called one nation, and it is only 
because geographical position suggests or marks this that it is a con- 
venient indication of the boundaries of nations. Whatever people or 
peoples are under the same king, or the same central government, are 
‘ called one nation. This is the meaning, in common parlance, of the 
French nation, or the American nation. 

Is it so? Would it satisfy any American to call the millions of 
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negroes, free citizens of the Southern States, the American nation? Are 
they and whites indeed one because they live under the same Constitu- 
tion? Will the Hungarians be content to be called Austrians for the 
same reason; or, to come nearer home, are the Scotch and Irish content 
to be called the English nation without strong qualifications? Many 
sovereigns are confessed to be the rulers not of a nation, but of an 
empire, and an empire seems to imply at least different nationalities, if 
not different nations. Is Turkey a nation, either in Europe or in Asia, 
because its territory is swayed by the same ruler? Could British India 
ever become one nation, even if we abolished all the various forms of 
subordination in which the native princes stand to their Empress, and 
she were to become Queen of India, as she is of Great Britain ? Though 
it be, therefore, a sort of answer to our question, unity of government is. 
not a satisfactory solution of the difficulty. There may be, and indeed 
there are at present, cases of several nations making up one political. 
aggregate. ; 

There are other and subtler bonds which have much to say in deter- 
mining the patriotic emotions that cling about the name. There must 
be harmony in traditions—especially in those spiritual traditions which 
are summed up as religion ; then in those of ancestry, and a common 
share in great deeds of old. There must be that kinship in feeling which 
is mistaken for unity of race, that sentiment which makes men proud 
of their nation, and fond even of its defects, and which has long been 
known and utilised by politicians under the name of patriotism. Mr. 
Pearson, in his brilliant book upon the future of the world, has devoted 
a special chapter to show the valuable effects of these feelings in differ- 
entiating societies which are all drifting into a great conglomerate of 
vulgar commonplace. And yet are such vague considerations to serve as 
the real definition of an important and apparently definite word, which 
we all use as though we understood it perfectly? Assuredly not, but 
they must help in the definition; they must also help to persuade us 
that after all the word is not so definite as it appears. 

There are in fact many such words eminently convenient as mere 
symbols, in an argument, almost like the x or y of an algebraic 
operation, which are safe enough when used with this least possible 
meaning, but full of danger and perplexity when various speakers 
begin to put each his own fraction of sense into them, and yet imagine 
them uniform and unchanged. 

In the present case, for example, the word nation lies midway between 
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two other terms, one narrower and one wider, with each of which it is 
frequently confounded. These words are nationality and empire. It is 
one of the curiosities of language that two words so like as nationality 
and nation should be so widely different in use. There are many other 
such double forms in English—genius and geniality, form and formality. 
But here the adjectives, from which the longer words are constructed, 
give us the clue; formal and genial differ widely from form and 
genius. In the case of nation and national, we feel no contrast, and 
consequently nationality and nation are readily confused. But not 
with reason, as can be shown abundantly. 

The confusion with empire is more obvious, and requires less 
illustration. Almost every great race makes itself not only a nation 
but an empire, that is to say, it dominates land and people not contiguous 
or homogeneous, sometimes even lesser States of distinct political 
organisation ; and this sort of sway is called an empire. Yet the 
American Republic, which is in the strictest sense an empire, persists in 
calling itself a nation, which it certainly is not, being the conglomerate 
of many diverse elements, which destroy that homogeneity which 
everybody presupposes in using the term, but of which it is so hard to 
find the definition. It might, however, be urged that if America is not 
a nation neither can it be called an empire. For an empire is supposed 
to point to an emperor, or single head. This is not at all necessary. 
The most noble of empires in ancient days were Imperial republics, not 
Imperial sovereignties. The free negro may be proud that he belongs to 
the great Republic ; he has no right to be proud of belonging to the 
American nation. If this term means anything, it means that splendid 
nucleus of English emigrants who laid the foundation of the present 
Imperial Republic, and long guided its counsels exclusively. But these 
are now a small minority in the States, and are becoming an aristocracy 
in the truest sense. So again, the Indian subject of our Empress-Queen 
may justly be proud that he belongs to her Empire. He can hardly 
boast that he belongs to the great English nation. 

Perhaps the clearest instances of the three terms before us are to be 
found in the greatest peoples of ancient history. The Greeks, who have 
so deeply influenced the world by their civilisation, were never a nation, 
‘seeing that they were essentially opposed to any political union ; they 
never attained to an empire, unless it be in the spiritual sense, and 
ended by being one of the subject races of the Macedonian Empire. 
But the Greeks were one of the most distinct ationalities the world 
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has yet seen. Even when split up into various political units, and 
when at war with each other, the Greeks had their common language, 
religion, traditions, festivals, to which every Greek was admitted as a 
matter of course, in accordance with a never violated sentiment. 

The Romans, on the contrary, early attained to an empire, which 
swayed first Italy, and then the Mediterranean coast-lands, but we can 
hardly call this small city of aristocrats a nation, and we find that they 
readily sacrificed their nationality, in matters social and religious, and 
even partly in language, to the Greeks. They acquired an empire, in 
which first a local mob of motley origin, then provinces of various race 
and language, were ruled by the great qualities of a small number of 
families associated in a city of peculiar capabilities. And hence we talk 
of Rome and not of Italy, of the Romans and not of the Italians or 
Latins, as the Imperial race. Nowa city has never yet with propriety 
been called a nation. 

But we havea perfect specimen of a nation in the strictest 
sense when we speak of the Jews, who were distinct in race, strong in 
their national sentiment, persistent in their attachment to a geographical 
area. It is indeed true that they were not always governed by one king 
or form of government ; it is true that they wandered far and wide over 
the globe, so that there were Jews scattered all over Europe and Asia ; it 
is also true that they were often deprived of their independence by 
foreign masters. But yet the long periods when they did form a homo- 
geneous monarchy ; the iron persistence with which they clung, even in 
exile, to their language and religion; their repudiation of all other 
nationalities that threatened to absorb them, made them essentially a 
nation ; and even now, when they have long since lost all political indepen- 
dence, and all geographical localisation, they are still by courtesy called 
a nation, in remembrance of their whilom condition. Improperly I 
think, for what they now retain of a nation is merely the complex of 
traditions and sentiments (in addition to blood) which make up a 
nationality, and so are an element in what we call a nation, while an 
empire does not necessarily require them for its establishment. 

And now that we have considered so many false, or rather partial 
solutions, we cannot shirk our own answer, and so at last stand face to 
face with the question: What is a nation? 

It is plain that our definition cannot be perfectly simple, for we have 
essayed every simple solution, and found it wanting. Let us, however, 
attempt it. 
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A nation is the largest dimension which a single society of men can 
assume, deriving its unity from the joint but varying action of the fol- 
lowing causes :— 

(1) As regards race if not unity, or at least the predominance of a 
race able to absorb or control those who dwell within the same locality ; 
(2) As regards Jocality, a geographical’ area of adequate dimensions, of 
which the boundaries may advance or recede but of which the nucleus 
does not change ; (3) As regards /anguage and religion, such uniformity 
as is necessary for community of intercourse and sentiment. These causes, 
to produce a real nation, must further result in (4) a common govern- 
ment, presenting to its neighbours a distinct political corporation ; (5) A 
community of sentiment which makes all its members regard themselves 
as a single social organism, with a life and history of its own. 

It were not worth while discussing this abstract question were not 
its practical applications of the greatest moment to our country. When 
we see the political agitations of the day, which consist of sections of 
what we have been wont tocall the British nation claiming to be distinct 
nations ; when we consider the strong feeling of nationality in Scotland, 
Ireland, and Wales, which asserts a distinct life from that of England, we 
begin to doubt whether the British Isles indeed come under the defini- 
tion we have constructed, and whether we are not dealing with an 
empire within an empire; a society ruling foreign nations with its 
powerful sway, while within the boundaries of its own nucleus it has not 
attained the homogeneity necessary to the very idea of a single nation. 

Let us, therefore, turn to the details of our definition and see how far 
the case of England agrees withit. First, as regards race, we have indeed 
in England a race of composite origin, but now unified and well able to 
control the lesser races within the islands. But the English have by no 
means been able to absorb these races. The fusion of Briton, Norman, 
Saxon, Angle is complete enough ; but the predominance of centuries has 
not enabled the English to assimilate or absorb the Welsh, Scotch, or 
Irish. In the case of Ireland, though the whole genius of the inhabitants 
is confined to the small society of the Anglo-Irish, it is notorious that no 
section of that people is so violently Irish as this. The most turbulent 
and unruly of all Irishmen are the Tipperary peasants, descended from 
Cromwell’s soldiers, and the Galway squires, who have almost all English 
names. Probably the same result will be found in the other branches of 
the Celtic race. 

As regards Jocality, the British islands are indeed severed most 
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definitely from the rest of Europe, but even so, Ireland has been 
sufficiently separated from the rest, until the introduction of steam, to 
make it assert itself inconveniently. As regards /anguage,. the English 
have been slowly and surely leavening the rest, so that their tongue is not 
only the official, but the social organ of communication which even the 
wildest nationalist would not seek to abolish. But still how powerful is 
the tongue of Wales, and how deeply associated with Welsh religion ! 
And then as regards this latter, while the Protestant forms of faith have 
long been dominant, see how persistent and pertinacious is the antago- 
nism of the Roman Church, and what an unconquered power it still is in 
Ireland ! 

The result of all these limitations and qualifications is that while 
the British have attained to political unity, and havea single govern- 
ment recognised as such by all the world, we have not attained to that 
unity of sentiment which makes the French, or the Spaniards, or the 
Italians one nation ; and in recent times, taking advantage of the great 
freedom of discussion in our Constitution, the Irish have been openly 
declaring themselves a separate nation, entitled to a separate political 
life. So long as this movement lives, we can hardly call England one 
nation in the true and complete sense of the word. 

But it can be shown that, after all, divers nationalities are necessary 
to a great nation, and that inner contrasts, provided they do not exceed 
a moderate degree of intensity, add greatly to the richness of its type.* 

In the first place, let us remember that the present Englishman, so 
admired and envied throughout the world, is of composite -extraction, 
and has within him the liveliness and wit of the Celtic Briton, the 
hardiness and adventure of the Northman, the toughness and submission 
to law of the Saxon, without all of which elements the men that since 
Elizabeth’s days have scoured the seas and appropriated continents in 
adventure and in commerce could not have existed. But even after the 
construction of this marvellous type there is every reason to think that 
there arises a further need of new infusions, and that a race is kept 
alive and vigorous by the importation of a foreign stock. And whatever 
men may think of this theory, who will deny that the infusion of 
Scotch and Irish into England is now a main condition of her sustained 
greatness? Great purity of race, though a matter of sentimental 
admiration, is generally the source of weakness. Whatever flaws there 





*On this topic I may again refer to Mr. Pearson’s striking book on national character. 
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are in the parents are sure to be perpetuated in the children, and so it is 
that in the breeding of all those animals which is carried out with any 
forethought, an infusion of new blood is thought no stain, but a 
necessity for the endurance of high physical qualities. If we take the 
examples of those lesser nationalities which surround the English, it 
would seem to be the admixture of foreign blood with the natives of 
Ireland and Scotland which has given both these portions of our islands 
their great influence in English history. It is not the Western Celt or 
the Highland Gael who has sent out great men into the Empire, to sway 
the destinies of England in council and in field. Is it not even likely 
that the purity of the Welsh in blood is a main cause of their 
comparative insignificance? Not settled by Danes or Northmen, not 
dominated by Romans, not seized by Norman or great Saxon barons, 
except along the Marches, Wales has suffered by her immunity from 
strangers, whereas we in Ireland have gained from them far more than 
they could ever take from us, 

Such being the case within each section of this kingdom, does not 
the whole argument apply with even greater force to the islands as a 
whole? The qualities wanting in what is called the Saxon are supplied 
by the Scotch and Irish, and so there is constructed a great composite 
nation, which may perhaps violate the strict definition of the purist, but 
only to produce a iarger, stronger, more flexible unity, more likely to 
last, more able to conquer, more efficient to spread civilisation through- 
out the world. It is now perfectly agreed by moderns, in contrast with 
the theories and ideals of the Greeks, that this is not to be done by 
constructing small and perfectly organised republics, but by making our 
nations politically large units such as can command respect and repel 
encroachment. And accordingly almost every nation, in the modern and 
reasonable sense, has absorbed or combined several nationalities, of 
which process many examples have already been cited. 

The political duties of these lesser nationalities is the last topic, but 
the most interesting in the whole discussion. 

An example of good sense, and consequently of admirable success, 
in this duty is the example of Scotland. Scotland was once a separate 
nation, with a legitimate political unity, signified by its monarch and its. 
Parliament ; and yet Scotland has consented, not without protests and 
regrets from many of its patriots, to descend to the condition of a 
nationality, incorporated politically with another nation and abandoning 
many of its dignities for the sake of great security, great commercial. 
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advantages, and a share in greater glories. But along with this com- 
plaisance there seems no higher duty of this all-important section of 
Great Britain than to maintain as strictly as possible its own nationality, 
to preserve the type of the Scotchman as distinct from the Englishman, 
to hold fast to those traditions and those manners which make every 
intelligent observer mark the difference as soon as he crosses the Border. 
To have done all this perfectly, and with complete loyalty to the Eng- 
lish nation, is the strongest proof that the Scotch are not only a great, 
but an enduring nationality. And we may safely prophesy that a great 
nationality will last longer and command more respect and influence 
than a small nation. 

-: When we turn to the case of the Irish, we find a very different treat- 
ment of the same problem. The open aspiration of a large section of 
Irishmen is to make /re/and a nation, as distinguished from a nationality,. 
and to refuse to England that loyal support which every great nation 
requires from its several components. And yet the case of Scotland was. 
not very different, and the difficulties of Union were perhaps greater. 
Ireland is indeed a separate island, but for centuries to cross the Border 
was more difficult and dangerous than to cross the Irish Channel. Scotland 
was for generations a real single nation, governed by a race of legitimate 
kings, whereas Ireland never has been a nation, in any sense, but a 
conglomerate of tribes and septs, always at variance, and never gathered 
in historical times, I believe not even in mythical, under a single head. 
The separate Parliament of Scotland was the legitimate council of its 
king ; the Parliament of Ireland was rather an expedient to govern with 
more expedition and insight a province far removed from the capital. 
and requiring close and undivided attention. 

But we must not enter into the thorny brakes of Irish politics. Suffice: 
it to say that with less claims, in fact with none, to be a nation, Ireland 
has but imperfectly embraced the policy of Scotland, and along time 
must yet elapse before the influence of the reasonable and enlightened 
nhabitants will overcome the bitter bequests of old injustice, of opposing 
creeds, and persuade the mass of the people that the legitimate ambitions 
of members of the British nation afford far higher and more enduring 
rewards than the prizes ever to be attained in a small, weak, and probably 
distracted nation, such as the Poland of experience or the Ireland of 
possibility. 

The question of nationality is one of sentiment. Even as the Scotch 
distinguish themselves with pride from the English, so it is perfectly 
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legitimate that the Irish should assert their peculiar characteristics. 
But we may well wonder at their jealousy of England, when we see the 
Empire governed to a considerable extent by successful Irishmen. Still 
let sentiment have not only its way, but its sway, and do its duty in 
preserving our various nationalities. 

When we pass to the question of nations, it is no longer sentiment, 
but common interests, which should decide. If it be better for the 
Scotch or the Irish to be a separate nation, with separate councils, and 
with a possibly diverging policy—better, I say, not only for them but 
for England and Wales, then let it be accomplished. But modern 
history, when interrogated, gives us a doubtful answer. The greatest 
advances in Western Europe are not those of separation, but those of 
amalgamation. In Eastern Europe it is not so, but Austria and Turkey 
are not nations, and could not possibly be amalgamated into homo- 
geneous nations. Shall we say that England is to be likened to France 
and Italy, where many conflicting interests have been made to bow to 
the great common interest of erecting a great and strong nation, or shall 
we compare her with Austria or with Turkey, and say that her people 
dominate other nationalities too strange and contrasted to be welded 
into one? With the union of Scotland and of Wales before us, it 
seems difficult to hesitate about our answer. And in any case does it 
not seem an insult to our country to compare her condition with those 
of half-organised and semi-barbarous empires in the East, when she really 
leads the civilisation of the West? Shall we say that England cannot 
accomplish within her natural bounds what France has done, and be a 
single nation in the face of Europe, rather than prophesy for her the 
future of Austria or of Turkey, which look forward to a gradual disinte- 
gration ? I trust Scotch and Irish as well as English patriotism will ever 
repudiate so beggarly and disastrous a future. We have fought our 
way from the wars of the clans and septs, through the Heptarchy, the 
Civil Wars, and the Rebellions, to something better than a federation; 
it must surely be the earnest hope of any man who studies history 
that we may not reverse the law of our progress, and return to a lower 
condition of political life. 


J. P. MAHAFFY. 




















THE COMMON SENSE OF HYPNOTISM. 


ESPITE the fact that Hypnotism has now definitely conquered 
D a foot-hold amongst the sciences, and as a valuable therapeutic 
agent “ given its proofs” in conclusive abundance, it is still thought by 
the general public to be a subject wrapped in considerable mystery, 
while its phenomena, though admittedly genuine, are held inexplicable, 
It would appear to be little known, even by medical men, that these 
phenomena not only harmonise with the best teaching of modern 
physiological psychology, but are rendered by it @ priort probable. 
It is true that, owing chiefly to the inadequacy or uncertainty of 
our physiological and psychological data, we are yet unable to 
explain fully some hypnotic problems ; but it must be borne in mind 
that unsolved problems are inseparable from, and essential to, the life 
-of any growing science—that without them progress is impossible. 
In this paper, after a brief description of the therapeutic and surgical 
uses to which suggestive hypnotism is put, I purpose to show “ow, 
in many cases, results are achieved, and to hint, if nothing more, 
at the mental and physical modus operandi of hypnotic treatment. 
To detail minutely its multifarious applications in modern medicine 
would be tedious, seeing that the mere list of those diseases 
in which hypnotism has been found serviceable would be weari- 
somely long. Suffice it to say that the greatest success has 
been achieved in the relief of pain, and in ~the treatment of 
so-called functional neuroses, maladies whose organic concomitant 
has not yet been discovered, such as neuralgia, chorea, writer’s cramp, 
&c., while more courageous practitioners have not hesitated to employ 
“ suggestion ” in the case of genuine organic disease, and have obtained 
results altogether unanticipated. Before proceeding further let us con- 
sider the primary condition of hypnosis, that condition held by the 
general to be almost uncanny in its abnormality ; let us contemplate the 
causes by which it is induced, and then decide whether or no such a 
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state with given antecedents might not have been predicted @ priorz 
by one acquainted with the elementary facts of mental science. Now, 
on reflection, it will at once be evident that the “ pabulum” of thought 
is sensation, that without the constant rain of sensorial stimuli 
intellectual activity must come to an end. Once cut the mind adrift 
from all impulses from the outer world, and, of necessity, all volitional 
and psychical processes soon cease. In illustration of this fact Michael 
Foster, in his Text Book of Physiology, adduces the case of a patient 
whose almost only communication with the external world was by 
means of one eye, he being blind of the other eye, deaf of both ears, and 
suffering from general anesthesia. The moment the sound eye was 
closed he fell asleep. A German professor, too, has recorded the case 
of a boy similarly afflicted, who remarked, @ propos of the closing of his 
one useful eye, “ Wenn ich nicht sehen kann doch ich nicht bin”— 
“When I cannot see I cease to exist.” Asacorollary to this proposition 
it will follow that the general mental activity varies in the direct ratio 
of its external stimulus. Again, we are only conscious of that to which 
we attend, attention, of course, not being a special faculty but a mental 
state; the spontaneous or voluntary adjustment of the mind to a 
particular part of its environment; and this adjustment to a group of 
impressions may, as its intensity grows, become fixed, and preclude the 
possibility of any but the most violent sensorial stimuli unconnected 
with that one group, passing the threshold of consciousness, although 
these unfelt stimuli may yet result in appropriate actions. Of this there 
are many familiar examples. Newton, for instance, who would eat 
his dinner like an automaton, with eyes apparently unseeing, as he 
continued the elaboration of his theorems, rarely knew whether he 
had dined or not. Hack Tuke tells the story of a young surgeon, 
profoundly engrossed by some abstruse subject, who was interrupted 
one night in the midst of deep study and requested to attend to the 
case of a woman who claimed admission to the hospital. He saw the 
woman, made the usual examination, and inscribed her name; all 
this, however, without consciousness, for the next morning he was 
most surprised at her presence and had absolutely no recollection 
of the incident. But without recurring to the records of others, every- 
one may verify this principle by considering his individual experience. 
It has happened to most of us, I should imagine, to walk down a street 
pondering on matters of State and /otus in illis, without seeing the 
faces of other wayfarers, although their images strike upon our retina 
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without hearing their voices, although they beat upon our ear, and thrill 
along the auditory nerve to the brain, while all the time, unconsciously, 
the accurate co-ordination of our muscles continues, so that we do not 
jostle others or wander from the foot-path. Are we engaged in earnest 
conversation? The clock ticks, the fire sputters and crackles, others 
around us are talking too; yet we hear none of these things, and are 
conscious only of the words of ourself and friend. Of the myriad impulses, 
then, that ceaselessly impinge upon our brain, few rise to consciousness, 
those only to which we spontaneously or voluntarily attend. Again, 
although under normal conditions we do not long attend to the same 
set of circumstances ; although the mind, tired of a subject, spontaneously 
leaves that subject and passes over to the contemplation of some other 
which presents points of interest, yet if the attention to one idea (or. 
group of ideas) be strained to the point of fatigue, such attention may 
pass altogether beyond the control of the will, the whole mind may 
become filled with that idea, and all sensations unconnected with it pass 
unperceived—in other words, a “cramp” of the attention ensues. Just 
so a muscle under normal conditions is not held long contracted, but 
contracts and relaxes according to voluntary stimulus, yet at times, when 
unduly fatigued, falls into a state of continued contraction, over which 
the will has no control. 

From the very earliest ages this phenomenon has been empirically 
known. Witness the Indian Fakirs and Yogis, the savage at the stake, 
the Christian martyrs, and the Omphalo-psychics of Mount Athos, who 
used to produce this spasm of the attention by the fixed contemplation 
of the navel, until they fell into the so-called “ecstasy ” and were com- 
pletely shut off from the outer world. Carpenter tells us, too, that but 
a little while ago, before the introduction of chloroform, patients would 
endure the most painful operations without flinching, and afterwards 
declare that they had felt nothing, having by a powerful effort of atten- 
tion concentrated their thoughts upon some subject by which they had 
been completely entranced. In the curious auto-hypnotisation of Mr. 
North, as related by Hack Tuke, we are told that the former produced 
experimentally this condition of insensibility to external stimuli, by 
keeping his gaze fixed upon one object and concentrating his attention 
first upon bacteria, which he had recently studied, and then upon one 
particular form of bacterion, and that gradually the voices of those in the 
room seemed to fade into the distance together with the whole external 
world, which feeling was shortly followed by a complete mental blank. 
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Again, under normal circumstances, our memory of an event varies 
as to strength directly with the amount of attention we pay to it. The 
stronger the impression on our consciousness the more lasting is it, and 
the more readily recalled. But in order to call up some past idea the 
mind must have some present idea which is in some way allied to the 
past one—must have, as it were, some clue to guide its search. The 
mental continuity must be unbroken. Now, in the case of attention 
strained to its highest pitch of intensity, so that there is unconsciousness 
of everything but one group of ideas, that group is totally disconnected 
from the normal environment, has no mental setting in that environment, 
and can be suggested by nothing in that environment. One idea of the 
group may suggest another of the same group, but that is all. To 
make this clearer, suppose A.’s attention to be “cramped” to such an 
extent that he is unconscious of everything but one set of ideas. B-. 
touches him, and speaks to him. A. neither hears nor feels. It is 
obvious when A. regains his normal consciousness B.’s voice and touch 
cannot suggest to him the “one set of ideas”; and so forth, for the 
rest of his normal environment. So shat A., leaving his mono-ideal con- 
dition, will not be able to remember anything that occurred in tt, not even 
that to which his attention has been most powerfully directed. Mf this 
should appear to anyone a “hard saying,” let him try to remember, 
say, a name which he has forgotten, and it will at once be evident to 
him that he will only be successful through remembering the contiguous 
associations of the word, the circumstances which attended his utterance 
or thought of the name, or the hearing it from another. I cannot re- 
member where I last saw John Smith, nor shall I be able to do so until 
something “crops up” in my present stream of ideas which is allied to 
and suggests some of the circumstances under which I did see him. 
Enough has been said, I think, to justify our acceptance of the 
following postulates :— 


I. That general consciousness varies directly with external stimuli. 

II. That general consciousness varies inversely with the intensity 
of attention upon one idea or set of ideas. 

III. That attention may be so “strained” as to pass beyond the 
control of the will and to destroy the general consciousness. 

IV. That attention upon one idea or group of ideas may be so 


great as to prevent that group being remembered in the normal 
mental condition. 
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For the synthesis of hypnosis let us add one other well-known and 
generally admitted law. 

V. That an idea tends always to generate its actuality either as. 
sensation or action. 

What is meant by this is that the idea of an action or of a sensation 
tends to result in that action or sensation, and would inevitably do 
so were it unchecked, uninhibited by other ideas. That the nervous 
processes attending the real and ideal phenomenon differ only in 
strength. For example, when I think of moving my hand, the same 
nervous tracts are affected as when I actually move it, but the nervous 
tension in the former case is weaker than in the latter, and may not, 
owing to the antagonism of other ideas, result in actual motion. Once, 
however, let an idea obtain undisputed possession of the mind to the 
exclusion of others, and it inevitably generates its actuality. The 
general laws of force hold good in psycho-physiology. An idea has 
always “its full effect in its own direction,” and we might with justice 
consider any action as the result of the “composition ” of many ideas, 
some tending for, others against, its performance. This principle lies at 
the bottom of that tendency to imitate which is common to the whole 
animal creation, and adequately accounts for suicidal epidemics and 
criminal infection in general. Thus, when a “shocking” case of 
suicide has been reported in all its ghastly details it is by no means 
surprising that an exceptionally impressionable mind should be seized 
and held by the zdea of suicide, which idea works itself out with a fatal 
certainty when it has gained full possession of the poor creature’s 
brain. “If ever you should wish to cut your throat,” jokingly said the 
professor to a student, “don’t bungle it as this poor fellow has,” and 
pointed to a man who had been brought in with his head nearly sawn 
off. The professor proceeded to demonstrate with great earnestness how 
all-sufficient for the purpose was a small nick in the carotid artery, and 
next day the student was accordingly found with his throat cut in the- 
most neat and artistic fashion. 

The fact that an idea may be swelled to perception or sensation is 
well exemplified by a case vouched for by the eminent physiologist, 
Bennett. A butcher, in the act of placing a heavy piece of meat on 
a hook above his head, slipped, and was held suspended by the hook, 
which had passed through his upper arm. He was immediately released, 
and carried in a half-fainting condition, groaning with agony, to the 
nearest surgeon. As his coat was being removed, shrieks were forced 
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from him by the intense pain. It was discovered, however, that he was 
wholly uninjured, the hook having passed through the coat only, without 
even grazing the flesh! That many have died from diseases which were 
purely ideal ad znztzo, such as imagined hydrophobia, is beyond the range 
of doubt. Indeed, not long ago, several distinguished physcians were thus 
led into the grave error of considering hydrophobia zm every case to be 
psychical in its origin. Upon ideal perception we need not dwell, as we 
find an instance of it in every hallucination, in every vivid dream, and it 
is well known to be a frequent source of error in human testimony. 

And now, after these lengthy prolegomena, I would ask my readers— 
if any yet remain—to consider briefly the bearing of the principles we 
have discussed upon hypnotic phenomena. Let us treat the hypnosis 
synthetically, and attempt to develop it in an imaginary patient by the 
application of laws which govern all mental manifestations. 

In the first place, in order to obtain the minimum of general 
intellectual activity, we shut off, as far as we can, impulses from the 
external world. We place the patient in a position of rest and comfort 
that auditory and tactile “ stimuli” may be as small as possible, while 
we minimise ocular impressions by causing him to regard fixedly a 
single point of light, or by closing his eyes. At this point our patient 
is probably thinking with considerable vigour; he wonders what is 
going to happen to him, analyses his sensations, compares them with 
what he expected to experience, while his general mental attitude is 
distinctly unfavourable to the lethargy we wish to produce—an attitude 
of curiously critical introspection. One hostile element has, however, in 
great measure disappeared. Thought, whose very essence is the 
recognition of differences, is no longer stimulated by an ever-varying 
environment, the consciousness is diminished in extent, and the attention 
ready to leap forward to the operator’s words or actions. With what 
weapons shall we attack the residual mental activity maintained in great 
measure, not by present sensation, but by those regenerated by memory? 
We know that in such degree as we can bind attention to one 
sct of ideas, will general consciousness and power of attention to other 
things diminish. We know, too, that an ideal sensation tends to 
become actual, and fails to do so only when impeded by other affections 
of consciousness. Thus have we two strings to our bow. We attract 
our patient’s attention, and hold it riveted by the vivid verbal develop- 
ment of a mental picture of sleep. As our delineation increases in 
vividness and emphasis, his attention becomes more and more “cramped,” 
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introspective criticism changes to intense conviction, as one by one 
suggested sensations become actual, as his limbs do become heavy and 
numb, his eyelids weary, and his brain drowsy and confused. At 
this point our patient is éntrapped in a vicious circle. The more he 
is struck by the transference of suggested idea into sensation, the 
more is his attention engrossed, and conversely, the more concentrated 
his attention upcn the suggested idea, the more complete and rapid the 
transformation of that idea into its actuality. Finally, the patient’s 
attention passes altogether beyond the power of the will. He can not 
attend to anything but the operator’s words, and is consequently un- 
conscious of everything else. He is now in a mono-ideal condition, and 
if we wish to use so extremely vague a word, has an abnormal fersonality. 
And here a few words concerning our patient’s condition, and the 
phenomena consequent upon it. In the first place, although the tract of 
consciousness has been enormously narrowed, and is dependent for depth 
and extent upon the operator, the patient can with no propriety be called 
unconscious, nor must it be thought that the connection with the normal 
environment is irrevocably broken, for, just as we should expect from 
theoretic considerations, he may be made to remember during hypnosis 
past experiences with great vividness, if the operator bridge the gulf 
between his mono-ideal and normal condition by reference to some 
event in past time, thus, of course, supplying the necessary link, the 
associational clue which suggests the attendant circumstances of that 
event. Conversely the “awakened” patient’s recollection of words 
spoken and actions performed during his “sleeping” condition may 
be revived by appropriate suggestion, which again is in entire accord- 
ance with our psychological postulates. Heidenhain, the great German 
physiologist, having hypnotised his brother, recited to him during 
the hypnosis a line from Homer, then “awakened” him and asked 
whether he remembered anything that had been said to him 
during his “sleep.” The answer was “Nothing whatever” ; du¢ when 
Heidenhain said, “Think! Homer, flight,’ the brother, with great 
slowness and hesitation, as though recalling an elusive dream, 
gave the line recited : “Mav ce eros uyév épxos dddutav.” Upon this 
and similar phenomena I need not dwell, for it will be obvious 
to the reader that the broken continuity between the two states 
of consciousness can be re-established by suggestion in number- 
less ways. Considerations of space unfortunately preclude anything 
approaching a thorough examination of even the characteristic pheno- 
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mena of hypnosis, and I must therefore appeal to the reader’s intelligence 
for the particular application of the general principles I have tried to 
establish. Perhaps, however, before finally leaving this part of the 
subject, a word should be said concerning fost-hypnotic suggestions, 
which, to the profane, savour somewhat of the supernatural. Let us 
take a concrete example :—I tell a person deeply hypnotised that 
to-morrow, when he sits down to breakfast, he will be attacked by a 
violent toothache ; that he will get up and walk about for a short time, 
and that the pain will then leave him. All this happens at the time 
indicated, with mathematical precision. Now, it is obvious that, had we 
suggested a fresent action and feeling, we should have had a simple 
case of the operation of the general law embodied in our fifth postulate, 
the ideal feeling and action inevitably becoming actual ; but it is at first 
difficult to understand why this should occur after the patient has 
regained his normal consciousness. The difficulty vanishes, however, 
when we recognise that the idea “ breakfast to-morrow” is part of 
his hypnotic consciousness, and that, therefore, as we have previously 
explained, the whole of his hypnotic mental condition at the 
time of the suggestion, with its ideas of toothache and walking, &c., 
will be associationally re-created by “ breakfast to-morrow,” and with it 
the extreme attention necessary for the translation of those ideas into 
actuality. Thus far in my treatment of the subject, I have of set purpose 
avoided discussing hypnosis from a physiological standpoint, partly 
because the theories involved are too complex, and would necessitate 
the use of terms too technical for a magazine article, and partly because 
I hold our knowledge of cerebral functionation less sure and stable than 
that which we possess of psychical processes. I consider, too, that in 
the elucidation of phenomena primarily psychical, our first efforts should 
be directed towards the explanation of them as mental ; that then, and 
not till then, should we endeavour to formulate their physiological 
correlations. We have at length, however, reached a point where 
reference to physiological data becomes unavoidable, for it has yet to 
be shown in what way this condition of hypnosis can aid us in the 
treatment of disease. Upon its employment as a means of inducing 
surgical anzesthesia I need not dilate, as nothing in the way of expla- 
nation will be needed by those who have followed me so far. It must 
not be thought, however, that there is any immediate prospect of 
hypnotism superseding chloroform, ether, or nitrous oxide, for compared 
with these it labours under disadvantages. _It is of no service, generally 
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speaking, in emergency cases, as the patient needs preparation before 
an operation, and it is by no means so easy and certain of application. 
Still, for those who have sufficient time, and are susceptible enough, 
hypnotism is inmeasurably the best of anesthetics ; as also for those to 
whom it is unadvisable, owing to heart or lung affections, to administer 
‘chloroform or ether. 

Why should hypnotism be of use as a therapeutic agent? We 
know, of course, that it is, but why? Unless some reply to this question 
be forthcoming, hypnotic practice must needs be as empirical as the 
medical treatment of the Middle Ages, and its results as uncertain as 
those of the modern exhibition of drugs. 

In the first place, it is patent that by means of hypnotism we can 
act directly upon morbid mental conditions, being able by reiterated 
suggestion to create or destroy any fixed idea or habit. Thus the 
-dipso-maniac, thoroughly hypnotised, and inoculated, so to speak, with 
the horror of intoxicants, positively loathes the sight of alcohol, and 
feels no longer the terrible craving which formerly overpowered his 
most determined resistance. The morphino-maniac is made to cease 
his pernicious indulgence in morphia, and escapes, too, the awful Nemesis 
that under normal circumstances awaits the discontinuance of the drug 
In incipient melancholia, the persistently recurring ideas of suicide may 
be “suggested away,” and the patient rescued from the vicious circle 
wherein morbid mental and bodily conditions perpetually act and react. 
In brief, the prejudicial idea is removed, and in its stead one tending 
healthwards is branded indelibly, as it were, upon a mind rendered 
impressionable as soft metal by the fierce flame of attention at its 
hottest. The hypnotist, then, can directly “minister to a mind diseased,” 
and break habits injurious to health. But it is not through evil habits 
alone that the mind reacts prejudicially upon the body, by inspiring 
actions which are essentially harmful. From the earliest times, the 
ceaseless reciprocal inter-play of physical and mental conditions 
has been recognised; so much so, indeed, that in all ages we 
constantly find psychical remedies prescribed for bodily diseases, and 
conversely special drugs for various forms of mental derangement. 
The ancients recommended hellebore for insanity ; the homceopaths of 
the last century were prepared to cure those afflicted with love (!), 
hatred, despondency, &c., by such medicines as aconite and pulsatilla. 
On the other hand, the great influence of emotional conditions upon 
organic function has been universally admitted from Aristotle down- 
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wards, and the efficacy of belief to produce the physical result anticipated 
has been again and again emphasised. Thus Paracelsus, writing in the 
sixteenth century, distinctly states it as his opinion that the marvellous. 
cures effected by amulets, charms, and the like, depended not upon any 
virtue inherent in these things, but entirely upon the belief in their 
efficacy. Although in modern medicine this principle has been dimly 
recognised and tentatively employed by the more thoughtful of the 
profession, who have relied as much—perhaps more—on their power of 
inspiring hope and cheerfulness as upon the resources of the pharma- 
copeeia, the results obtained inthis direction have naturally been most 
uncertain, depending, as they do, upon the physician’s powers of 
simulation and knowledge of the patient’s mental idiosyncrasy. Contrast 
with this empirical application of the “medicine of the imagination,” 
the precision of hypnotic treatment, by which, granted a sufficiently deep 
hypnosis, we can with certainty place the sick man in that mental 
atmosphere most favourable to recovery. If he be haunted :by melan- 
choly ideas, those ideas can be exorcised and pleasant thoughts substi- 
tuted. If he lack hope it may by suggestion be instilled, and his mind 
made to dwell with cheerful expectancy upon the symptoms of returning: 
health. Lastly, it remains to be considered whether hypnotism can be 
of any service in genuine organic disease. Let us examine the “data” 
bearing upon the question. 

We have mentioned above the intimate connection which obtains. 
between bodily and mental states. That such connection was much. 
closer than was hitherto suspected has been recently proved by the re- 
searches of modern scientists. The experiments of Richet, Mosso, and 
Stricker conclusively demonstrate that every psychical state has its. 
dynamic correlate, attended by objective phenomena, and that every 
change of mental condition is accompanied by specific vascular modifi- 
cations. For example, as Stricker has shown us, there can take place 
no mental presentation of a word without appreciable movement in the 
muscles used in its articulation, the very conception of the word as. 
spoken seeming to depend in some way upon a closed circuit of 
nervous impulses to and from those muscles. We are all familiar, I 
suppose, with the fact that steady attention directed to a given part 
of the body will at length result in some sensation, such as warmth 
or tingling, in that part; but only recently has proof been given 
by definite experiment and actual measurement that such atten- 
tion is invariably accompanied by a physical change in the part 
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—-namely, an enlargement of the blood-vessels which supply 
it. This we find well exemplified by the phenomenon of blushing. 
An individual, much stared at by others, turns his attention to 
his face; the moment he thinks of it he feels a sensation of in- 
creased warmth, the blood-vessels relax, the blood supply is in- 
creased, the skin reddens. As Bain has pointed out, too, the area 
of the blush corresponds to the parts of the body usually exposed to the 
public gaze. This organic influence of attention likewise explains both 
the “stigmata” of history and those experimentally produced under 
hypnosis. The bleeding from the hands and feet which occurred in the 
well-known case of St. Francis d’Assisi was undoubtedly, I think, the 
result of the “determination of blood” to those parts by the rapt 
imagination of them as bearing the same marks as the Crucified Christ. 
Now, in the case of a hypnotised patient we are enabled to turn the 
whole of the attention to any part of the body and bind it fast by creat- 
ing there, through suggestion, a continuous sensation, of which the 
inevitable result will be an increased flow of blood through the arteries 
supplying that part. Indeed, we may go so far as to create a pathological 
condition and set up inflammatory processes, of which the starting point 
is, of course, always congestion of the blood-vessels differing not at all 
in nature from the emotional congestion of blushing, and produce a 
blister, followed by suppuration, &c. 

In conclusion, then, does it not seem likely, in the light of these facts, 
that we should be able by means of hypnotic treatment to modify morbid 
processes, to arrest structural degeneration, and to awaken to more 
vigorous life the diseased part by improving its nutrition through an 
augmentation of its blood supply ? * 


LLOYD STORR-BEST. 





* Two years ago the writer had occasion to treat a patient hypnotically for enlarged glands of 
the neck. The morbid condition was chronic, and had been stationary for many years, 
obstinately resisting every variety of medical treatment. Cure was effected, and I am assured 
by the patient that no relapse has yet occurred. In this instance it was impossible to attribute 
the result to a fortuitous coincidence, for on several occasions when hypnotic treatment was 
interrupted for a day or two an aggravation of the condition ensued. 





AFTER THE PANAMA SCANDALS. 


HE laborious and arduous campaign which I have commenced, 
TT and which will culminate in the decisive battle of the general 
election of September next, if no dissolution intervenes between now 
and then, makes such demands on my strength and time that I am 
unable to give more than the very briefest sketch of the course which, 
in my opinion, events in France are likely to take. Up to the time 
when the country gives its verdict, I must adopt an absolutely and 
purely militant attitude. I have to advance a practical and not a 
theoretical propagandum. 

If the result of this campaign does not conform to my hopes, I shall 
resume my journalistic career, and shall write to my heart’s content. 
But between now and then I am but a soldier, a captain, if you like 
to call me so. It is impossible for me at present to write what might 
properly be called an article on the situation which the exposure of the 
Panama scandals has created for France in the present and in the 
future. But I wish to discuss briefly the questions which are uppermost 
at this moment, anent the political crisis through which France is passing. 

I. What effect will the revelations which have been already made, 
and those which are still to come, have upon the bulk of the nation? 

In Paris the facts have been, if not known, at least suspected for a 
long time past, and their effect has been discounted. The surprise will be 
less and the indignation less ready than in the provinces. Nobody on 
the Bourse, on the Boulevards, or in the Lobbies of the House, has been. 
under the slightest illusion as to the financial probity of the men of 
Panama, and if the revelations of their misdeeds have provoked any 
outburst it is but this, “This is stale news,” but the provinces, which 
are fanatically honest, believed in the integrity of those who governed 
them. 

The trading classes of the small towns have learned at college, in the 
words of Montesquieu, that probity is the basis of republics; and so 
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in our Departments indignation is profound, and the irritation against 
those who have sullied the fair fame of our institutions grows from day to 
day. Inavery short time public reprobation will have reached to the 
very least of our villages. Our peasants hardly ever read the papers ; 
indeed, the greater part cannot read at all, they only talk politics on 
Sunday and on fair days and market days ; but one and all have heard 
of the Panama scandals. The Government party is overwhelmed with 
public contempt. The only question is whether it will be able, in spite 
of all, to inflict itself on the country after the approaching elections by 
means of the corruption, fraud, violence, and other proceedings which 
it is customary for official candidates to adopt. 

II. From the ruin of the party actually in power will there eventuate 
a weakening of the Republican ideal, to the advantage of monarchical 
sentiment, an aggravation of Socialism, or a modification of the 
Republican régime in the direction of Anti-Jacobinism, that is to say, 
of moderation, tolerance, and liberty ? 

In its immediate results the fall of the Opportunists will profit all 
parties at present in Opposition. Each will gain a portion of the votes 


lost by the Government side at the general election. The question which 
will then arise is to know what will eventuate from this fortuitous con- 
course of jarring atoms which are to-day united for an indispensable 
destruction, but will be to-morrow divided for the inevitable reconstruc- 
tion. I do not hesitate to say that there will emerge a party more 
worthy of the Republic, stronger and more Liberal in the political sense 
of the word. 


Neither the Socialists nor the Monarchists can hope to obtain a 
majority in the forthcoming Assembly. The independent Republicans 
who aim at liberal and honest government will see many whilom 
Royalists and Imperialists grouped around them who will give them a 
hearty support. And, on the other hand, they will see the best element 
of the old majority rallying round them. All those, namely, who have 
not been compromised in the recent scandals.. The independent Repub- 
licans who to-day guide the movements of the Opposition can make no 
advances to these last. So long as the Opportunist party is unbroken, 
the Opposition must strike with vigour at one and all. And besides 
like cannot part from like until the hammer has accomplished its work. 
But when Opportunism is in the dust, when its chiefs bite the ground, 
all the little atoms which combine to form the majority will hasten to 
rally round the new power. For they are “ majority-men ” by instinct. 
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We are going to create an open Republic, and we will not even shut 
out those men who for twelve years past have abused their monopoly of 
power. 

III. What will be the Opposition platform ? 

Since the great point is to obtain a majority in the forthcoming 
Chamber, the first necessity is to be elected—Primo vivere deinde 
philosophori. Hence I invite my friends who are separated from each 
other by innumerable shades of opinion to present themselves in the 
guise which is the nearest approach to their tendencies, and to consult the 
wishes of their constituents in matters of detail. But we must have a 
common platform, and it must be as wide as possible, so that all the 
Opposition may rally upon it; and to obtain this end I concentrate in a 
phrase the watchword of the country, A das les voleurs, vive la revision ! 
Herein lies the pith of the matter. The party which we wish to oust is 
unquestionably a clique, rather than a party. It has an itch, but no 
principles ; but in changing these men we run the risk of replacing them 
by others no better. To paraphrase the words of the poet— 


“You may break, you may shatter the cask, if you will, 
The scent of the herring will cling to it still.” 


However generous a wine one may pour into the cask of the ’75 Consti- 
tution, it will still retain the Panama bouquet. 

The fact is that this amorphous Constitution, compact of Democracy 
and Parliamentarianism, is suited neither to a monarchy nor to a 
republic. It would not become me, while writing for the readers of an 
English Review, to rail on Parliamentarianism, for Great Britain is the 
Mother of Parliaments. 

But what may be excellent in a country where the suffrage is still 
restricted, and, up to quite a recent date, very markedly so, is out of place 
in a country where it is universal. In the former case, where those who 
contribute to the public funds alone enjoy the right to vote, two parties 
are formed naturally, the Whigs and the Tories, as in England, or the 
Liberals and the Clericals,as in Belgium. One or other of these two 
parties is at any given moment the more numerous. It has its political 
programme and its leaders; it takes office, and has a fair chance of 
keeping it during the whole lifetime of the Parliament. 

But when the whole country is called upon to vote, universal suffrage 
brings into the Chamber representatives of every conceivable school of 
thought which obtains among the nation. Thus in France we have 
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some divisions which are based on political differences, others on social 
needs, others on religious opinion. And so we find in Parliament the 
Socialists, with their innumerable sects, uncompromising Republicans, 
Radicals, Opportunists, the Left-Centre, Boulangist Revisionists, United 
Republicans, Bonapartists, Orleanists, uncompromising Royalists—to 
mention merely the primary divisions. 

With so many diverse elements it is impossible for the Parliamentary 
wheels to run smoothly. Statesmen search in vain for solid ground on 
which to place their lever. There is nothing but dust and quicksands, 
in which even the ablest are engulfed. 

IV. What programme of government seems most in accord with the 
wishes and needs of the country ? 

I consider that France, like every great centralised Democracy, needs 
jirm and steady government. Division of authority seems to me the 
necessary guarantee at once of authority and of liberty—the former 
acting as a counterpoise to the latter, and the latter as a bridle on the 
former. The duties of the Chambers should be to legislate, and to vote 
the Budget, which would be at once a sufficient recognition of the 
principle of public representation, and a safe guarantee against possible 
invasions of popular rights by the Executive power. But they should 
cease to govern through the medium of the revocable Commissions 
which are styled Cabinets. 

The Executive power should be delegated for a fixed period of time 
either to an individual, as in America to the President, or to a body such 
as the Swiss Federal Council. The sovereign power chooses its Ministers, 
or rather its delegates, itself, and only dismisses them when it ceases to 
be satisfied with their services. The responsibility of Ministers is 
sanctioned by their liability not to be re-elected at the end of a certain 
time, if they have lost the confidence of the country. 

I maintain that an authority thus constituted for the benefit of 
the central power is at the same time the best guarantee of liberty. 
We have to-day, reckoning Senators with Deputies, nearly nine 
hundred local tyrants, each one of whom oppresses the constituency 
which elected him in the most odious manner. The Ministers, who are 
always candidates in the eyes of the Chambers, and who, besides, have 
not the authority which the leadership of a party confers in a country 
where the franchise is restricted—the Ministers, I say, abandon daily 
to Deputies and Senators that which is the essence of the Executive 
power. The Deputy nominates to all posts in the avondissement. He 
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can talk about “my sous-préfet, my agent-voyer, my garde-champétre. 

He can even talk about “my judges,” speaking of a tribunal which has 
to administer justice between his electors and their opponents. And so 
justice no longer exists in France ; there is no independent justice any 
more than there is independent administration—everything makes for 
the one object : to secure the re-election of the Deputy on the one hand, 
and the keeping of the Ministry in office on the other. To put an end 
to this vexatious interference in local affairs, and to create a guarantee 
which is indispensable if individual liberty is to be maintained, we must 
first set up an independent Executive power which shall deliver us from 


that feudalism of the elect of the people which has replaced that of the 
Sezgneurs. 


LouIs ANDRIEUX. 





THE DRAMA. 


RITING in another place of Mr. Irving’s King Lear, I said in 
my haste that no one was moved, affected, carried away by it.. 
Thereupon I was very severely taken to task by two critics, well known 
to readers of this REVIEW, who alleged that, as a matter of stubborn: 
fact, they knew, or had heard of, people who fad been moved by the 
performance. Mr. Massingham, I fancy, intimated that he himself had 
wept salt tears ; but as it seems to have been the antiquity, the majesty, 
in a word the respectability of the tragedy itself that moved him, quite- 
apart from Mr. Irving’s acting, I don’t see that his tears invalidated my 
assertion. I admit, however, that the assertion, taken literally, is an 
extravagant one. It certainly cannot be proved, and it can probably 
be disproved by the production of two or three witnesses who, like 
Mr. Massingham, ont les larmes faciles. We may be pretty sure,. 
indeed, that there never was a tragic performance at which absolutely 
no one wept, or a comic performance at which absolutely xo one 
smiled. Such general statements, therefore, must always be taken 
figuratively, and are so taken, I venture to think, by all candid and 
uncontentious readers. If I were to say to Mr. Massingham, in an 
unguarded moment, “ I'll eat my head if the Home Rule Bill passes,” 
would he, as soon as that measure receives the Royal assent, serve me 
with a writ demanding specific performance of the contract? We must 
be allowed a little latitude -of statement. When we want our words to 
be taken literally, we are careful to say so; and even the formula 
“literally speaking ” is nine times out of ten a figure of speech. 

May I say, then, that no one was uwmmoved by Mr. Irving’s 
performance of Becket? It was a noble and poetic creation which 
will be remembered among the four or five incontestable achievements 
of Mr. Irving’s career. It satisfied the eye, delighted the ear, stimu- 
lated the imagination, and enriched the memory. And why? Simply 
because Mr. Irving did his best to give faithful and articulate expressiom 
to the poet’s thought, instead of translating it into an inarticulate, half- 
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pantomimic dialect of his own, and using the text merely as a sort of 
foundation for an embroidery of starts, and pauses, and moans, and 
growlings, and contortions. He treated Tennyson’s poetry, in short, as 
poetry, not converting it into astrange, spasmodic, ill-punctuated prose. 
If only the drama, as a whole, had been worthy of this stately and 
pathetic protagonist! I am not one of those who wholly reject Tenny- 
son’s claims to rank as a dramatist. On the contrary, I am convinced 
that if ever we have a worthy national theatre, Queen Mary and Harold 
will take an honoured place in its repertory. But Becket will not stand 
by their side. It is ruined by the poet’s almost pathetically helpless 
attempt to interweave a “female interest” with his political action. 
The legend of Fair Rosamund is not without its charm as a fairy-tale, 
but it cannot for a moment be made to wear the appearance of 
serious history. Tennyson himself scarcely pretends to take it 
seriously. Vague as is the time -scheme of the play, we are 
compelled to assume a considerable interval between the prologue 
and the first act; yet Rosamund is all that time on her way from 
France to Woodstock. Perhaps the poet felt that a bower and laby- 
rinth are not made in a day, and that he must give the trees time to 
grow. Then, again, Rosamund’s ignorance of the fact of the King’s 
marriage is an astounding postulate. It might be conceivable if she 
had dwelt all the time, like the Sleeping Beauty, in the wood ; but, as we 
have seen, she has just been spending several months or years on the 
journey from France to England. Even children absorbed in a fairy- 
tale will rebel against such discrepancies as these, which show that the 
poet himself did not realise, or believe in his own theme. As for 
Becket’s opportune intervention in the famous dagger-and-bowl scene, 
it is probably the most childish coup de théidtre ever devised by an 
adult playwright. And the worst of it is that the Rosamund scenes are 
inseparable from the rest. To suppress them would be to leave Miss 
Terry out in the cold ; and even if there were no Miss Terry in the case, 
the withdrawal of Rosamund would mean the total dissolution of the 
dramatic fabric. She is like an arrow ina vital part—/eret lethalis 
Rosamunda—she kills the play whether you leave her in or draw 
cher out. 

A not dissimilar and equally unrealised fairy-tale, though in very 
different costumes, is that related by Mr. Henry Arthur Jones in Zhe 
Bauble Shop at the Criterion. Mr. Jones’s Fair Rosamund is called 
Jessie Keber ; her King Henry is Viscount Clivebrooke, Leader of the 
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House of Commons ; her bower is conveniently adjacent to St. Stephen’s ;. 
and the part of Queen Eleanor is performed with due malignity by Mr. 
Stoach, M.P., of Stoach’s Bazaar and of the Social Purity Party. The 
success of this romantic comedy (so I suppose we must call it) is a 
curious proof of the modern playgoer’s hunger for actuality. The 
absurdity of Mr. Jones’s picture of political life is “ patent to the mob.” 
Both in its details and in its general effect it is glaringly false; yet 
merely because politics are talked about, and the Clock Tower is 
represented on the back-cloth, audiences feel, with a just enough 
instinct, that an attempt is being made to bring the drama into 
touch with real life, and they gratefully accept the will for the deed. 
Mr. Charles Wyndham’s performance of Viscount Clivebrooke shows. 
the Actor Manager in a new light. He—I do not mean Mr. Wyndham 
in particular, but the Actor Manager in general—is commonly credited 
with an all-absorbing desire to play the deau réle and pose, bathed in 
limelight, in the centre of the stage. His acceptance—his enthusiastic 
acceptance, it would seem—of the part of Viscount Clivebrooke for ever 
acquits Mr. Wyndham of any such charge. Nothing but a pure and 
enlightened love of art for art’s sake could induce a manager to present 
himself in a character which exists simply to be trampled on—a worm 
which never turns. A less heroic figure than that cut by the noble 
leader of the House of Commons through two acts and a-half of Mr. 
Jones’s play it would be difficult to conceive. Nevertheless, Mr. 
Wyndham throws himself heart and soul into the character, which 
deserves to rank as the best bit of serious acting he has as yet given us. 

In what I have to say of Dzplomacy, as revived at the Garrick Theatre, 
I shall doubtless disappoint the expectations of many worthy persons. 
Circumstances over which I had no control (for they occurred something 
like half a century before I was born), led to my acquiring, at an early 
age, a knowledge of the Norwegian language. It so happens that that 
is the tongue made use of in certain dramatic writings by one Henrik 
Ibsen. These writings interested me, and, in default of a better, I trans- 
lated some of them. Then I awoke one morning, and, to my profound 
astonishment, found myself an “ Ibsenite.” Protest was vain. The whole 
world, I was given to understand, was divided into Ibsenites and Anti- 
Ibsenites ; I was certainly not an Anti-Ibsenite ; and there was no third 
category in which I could take refuge. Now, it is understood to be one of 
the marks of the Ibsenite to have neither eyes nor ears for anything 
but Ibsen; to be bent upon seeing all the three dozen West End 
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theatres devoted simultaneously to the performance of his plays ; and to 
have nothing but loathing and contempt for the writings of all other 
authors whatsoever, from Shakespeare down to Sardou. By this rule I 
should now proceed to jeer at, if not to denounce Dzplomacy, which is 
not only not written by Ibsen, but does not bear the remotest resem- 
blance to any of his works—of his mature works, at any rate. Howis it, 
then, that I feel not the smallest inclination to do anything of the sort ? 
How is it that Dzp/omacy amused and interested me almost as much at 
‘the Garrick as it did at the Prince of Wales’s fifteen years ago ?—when, 
by the way, I was (without knowing it) every bit as much of an Ibsenite 
as Iam to-day. It appears from that fascinating book, Zhe Children of 
the Ghetto, that there are froom Jews and “ink Jews—strict Jews and 
‘lax Jews—and in the same way there are doubtless froom and link 
Ibsenites. My Ibsenism, then, must be very /:wk, for it does not 
prevent me from being amused by whatever is amusing, interested 
by whatever is interesting, moved by whatever is moving, and bored by 
whatever is tedious, on the stage. Furthermore, I have never come across 
a froom Ibsenite, except in the smart paragraphs of the Anti-Ibsenite 
Press. I conceive him to be one of those “ghosts” which seemed to 
Mrs. Alving to “walk” between the lines of every newspaper. He would 
be a hapless person indeed who could not find entertainment in Dzplomacy, 
and a very haughtily superior person—more briefly, a prig—who should 
blush to confess that he was entertained. Mrs. Bancroft was delightfully 
fresh and vivacious as Lady Henry Fairfax, her powers of comedy 
seeming to have ripened rather than dwindled in retirement; the 

scene of the three men in the second act was played to perfection by 
Mr. Bancroft, Mr. Hare, and Mr. Forbes Robertson ; Miss Kate Rorke and 

Mr. Forbes Robertson were both admirable in the great scene of the third 

act; and Mr. Arthur Cecil, Mr. Gilbert Hare, Miss Olga Nethersole and 

Lady Monckton completed a really brilliant—almost a perfect—cast. 

Sardou is not Ibsen and Ibsen is not Sardou (for detailed demonstra- 

tion of these startling theses let me refer you to the daily Press passzm); 

but if it be Ibsenism to hold the world of art large enough for both 

Diplomacy and The Master Butlder—why, then, after all, I am glad to 

own myself an Ibsenite. 

The world of histrionic art, beyond all manner of doubt, is large 
enough to afford excellent actors for Ibsen no less than for Sardou. 
Even the froom Ibsenite—if such there be—will admit that we need 
not grudge Mr. and Mrs. Bancroft to Sardou since we have Mr. Herbert 
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Waring and Miss Elizabeth Robins for Ibsen. Truth to tell, one doesn’t 
quite “see” Mr. and Mrs. Bancroft as Solness and Hilda, or Lévborg 
and Hedda, or Rosmer and Rebecca. Why should anyone want to 
force them, or other actors of their generation, into parts remote from 
their sympathies and uncongenial to their methods? On the other 
hand—quite apart from the absolute merits or demerits of the plays—it 
is easy to understand the fascination exercised by Ibsen’s leading 
characters over the minds of intelligent artists of the younger genera- 
tion. They are not only very large parts, as measured by mere length, or 
“lengths ”—they give the intelligence matter to bite upon, as it were ; 
they call for the exercise of a peculiar order of technical skill ; and they 
carry the performer through an extraordinary range and variety 
of emotions. Take, for instance, the character of Hilda in The 
Master Builder: her moods are as vivid and as shifting as the 
lights and shadows of a windy April day. This is a matter of fact 
rather than of opinion; it is when we come to inquire whether the 
poet has made clear and convincing the reasons for these rapid 
changes of mood that difference of opinion comes in. To expound 
the character of Hilda and exhibit its underlying unity would 
take far more space, and probably more skill, than I have at com- 
mand; and I think everyone who has seen Miss Robins as Hilda 
will admit that her performance goes a long way towards rendering any 
such exposition unnecessary. Her intellectual sympathy with the 
character—a quite different thing from moral approval, though some 
critics seem to ignore the fact—is almost perfect. There is scarcely a 
point in the first and second acts where she does not seize and, so to 
speak, elucidate the poet’s design. In the third act, there were one or 
two passages, or rather speeches (I write on the evening after the first 
performance), in which I missed something of the poetry of the situation, 
and I have no doubt Miss.Robins will one day husband her resources in 
such a way as to get more effect out of the last scene of all; but on the 
whole her Hilda is perhaps more evenly successful and satisfactory than 
was even her Hedda Gabler. Mr. Waring’s Solness has only one fault 
— it is too amiable, not sufficiently overbearing and masterful. 
But this is, from the practical point of view, an excellent fault. Mr. 
Waring spoke all his speeches with the most admirable discretion, and 
held his audience, by dint of combined intelligence and power, through- 
out many a passage which in other hands might well have brought the 
play to wreck. The two principals were ably and courageously seconded 
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by Miss Louise Moodie, Miss Marie Linden, Mr. Beauchamp, Mr. Philip: 
Cuningham, and Mr. Athol Forde. Never, certainly, has Ibsen had 
larger reason to be grateful to his interpreters ; for the play is, in some 
respects, the most difficult to deal with of all his works. If anyone had 
predicted five years ago that an English audience, in 1893, would not 
only sit out in rapt attention, but would applaud to the echo a three- 
act play of which a full half should consist of almost unbroken duologue, 
who would not have laughed the prophet to scorn? This marvel 
we have seen to-day; what greater marvel or marvels is the coming 
lustre to bring forth ? 


WILLIAM ARCHER. 
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